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FOREWORD 

by  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 


FREDERICK 

HERE  are  numerous  issues  in 
the  field  of  business  education. 

Some  of  them  are  touched  upon 
in  the  articles  that  follow  in  the  hope 
that  the  National  Council  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  or  some  other  authori¬ 
tative  organization,  may  be  stimulated 
to  undertake  the  establishment  of  na¬ 
tional  policies  with  respect  to  the  mat¬ 
ters  covered. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  while  business  teachers  may  lead 
the  way  towards  the  establishment  of 
sound  policies,  such  policies  can  be 
implemented  in  schools  and  junior  col¬ 
leges  only  through  intelligent  coopera¬ 
tion  and  vigorous  action  on  the  part 
of  school  and  college  administrators. 
There  is  much  food  for  thought  in 
these  articles  that  should  not  be  passed 
up  too  lightly  by  them. 

In  the  interest  of  fairness  to  all  per¬ 
sons  concerned,  it  should  be  explained 
that  none  of  these  contributions  is 
wholly  the  work  of  a  single  individual. 
The  following  contributors  partici¬ 
pated  in  an  advanced  seminar  during 
the  past  summer:  Miss  Gahimer,  Miss 
Chapman,  Mrs,  Wynne,  Mr.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  Galper,  and  Mr.  Huffman.  Pro¬ 
fessor  S.  J.  Turille,  State  Teachers 


G.  NICHOLS 

College,  Emporia,  Kansas,  and  the  as¬ 
sociate  editor  conducted  this  seminar 
with  some  assistance  from  Mr.  Clinton 
Reed,  Chief,  Division  of  Business  Ed¬ 
ucation,  State  Education  Department, 
Albany,  New  York,  Mr.  Elvin  S.  Eys- 
ter,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  (now  at 
Indiana  University),  Mr.  E.  J.  Rowse, 
Director  of  Distributive  Educational 
Courses,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and 
Miss  Grace  L.  Woodward,  Director  of 
Business  Education,  Waltham,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Members  of  the  seminar  group  de¬ 
voted  six  weeks  to  the  study  of  selected 
issues.  Each  member  assumed  respon¬ 
sibility  for  one  issue  and  participated 
in  the  discussion  of  the  others.  Each 
wrote  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
issue  selected.  The  literature  on  the 
issues  chosen  was  thoroughly  studied, 
and  the  pros  and  contras  carefully 
considered.  Comprehensive  reports,  in 
which  all  known  arguments  for  and 
against  these  issues  are  set  forth,  will 
be  made  available  to  any  authoritative 
policy-making  body  in  this  field  of 
education  for  such  use  as  it  may  care 
to  make  of  them  in  its  work. 

Each  of  the  articles  that  follow  is 
intended  to  reflect  the  considered  views 
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of  the  one  who  dealt  with  the  particu-  gathered  the  data  and  wrote  the  full 
lar  issue  with  which  it  deals.  It  is  a  report  on  which  it  is  based,  responsi- 
condensed  statement  of  what  seems  to  bility  for  the  exact  language  used  in 
be  the  dominant  view  of  the  matter  in  this  condensed  statement  must  be 
each  case.  Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  shared  by  the  editor  who  had  a  hand 
pros  and  contras  are  included.  Com-  in  preparing  the  abridged  statement 
plete  objectivity  is  not  claimed  for  here  presented. 

any  one  of  the  articles ;  but  the  views  •  Mr.  Barber’s  article  sets  forth  views 
expressed  are  believed  to  be  based  on  that  have  emerged  from  a  regional  sur- 
a  much  more  intensive  study  of  pub-  vey  made  recently  by  the  author.  That 
lished  opinions,  survey  reports,  con-  by  Miss  Davidson  is  the  result  of  an 
ference  outcomes,  and  results  of  expe-  experiment  in  public  relations  in 
rience  than  can  be  said  to  underlie  any  which  she  is  participating.  Lack  of 
similar  statements  previously  pub-  space  prevented  the  inclusion  of  all  of 
lished.  the  statement  submitted  by  Miss  Da- 

While  the  one  whose  name  appears  vidson,  but  the  gist  of  her  views  are 
at  the  beginning  of  each  statement  set  forth  in  what  could  be  used. 


REGIONAL  VOCATIONAL 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 

By  ANSON  B.  BARBER 


There  is  increasing  evidence 
that  present  institutions  for  of¬ 
fering  vocational  business  train¬ 
ing  are  no  longer  providing  all  of  the 
types  of  training  needed  by  those  pre¬ 
paring  for  useful  lives  in  business. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  support  a  the¬ 
sis  that  the  form  of  organization  for 
purposes  of  instruction  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  services  it  is  able  to  ren¬ 
der.  Institutions  have  been  organized 
to  offer  the  types  of  instruction  which 
will  facilitate  the  social  purposes  of 
vocational  business  training  and  the 
structure  must  take  different  forms  in 
different  periods  if  instruction  is  to 
continue  to  serve  the  objectives  of  a 
changing  business  organization. 

^  4  jt 

Editor’s  Noth 

Professor  Barber  recently  made  a 
survey  of  business  training  and  occu¬ 
pational  opportunities  in  an  area  com¬ 
prising  eighteen  small  high  schools, 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  kinds 
of  business  training  which  should  be 
offered  in  a  central  regional  school  be¬ 
ing  built  in  a  small  city  so  situated 
as  to  be  easily  reached  from  the  towns 
in  which  these  eighteen  small  high 
schools  are  located.  The  following 
brief  statement  is  little  more  than  an 
abstract  of  Mr.  Barber’s  longer  report 
of  his  findings,  but  it  is  suggestive  for 
those  who  recognize  the  obvious  futil¬ 
ity  of  attempting  to  give  real  voca¬ 
tional  business  training  under  small 
high  school  conditions. — F.  G.  N. 


The  history  of  education,  of  politi¬ 
cal  orders,  of  church  institutional  or¬ 
ganization,  of  economic  units,  and 
even  of  the  family  bears  testimony  to 
the  certainty  if  not  the  timing  of 
change.  Social  organizations  have  ul¬ 
timate  purposes,  or  should  have,  but 
the  expression  of  these  purposes  in  in¬ 
stitutional  forms  is  contemporary.  It 
is  sometimes  difficult  for  members  of 
an  interested  group  to  see  with  clear 
perspective  because  the  form  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  comes  to  be  the  object  of  loy¬ 
alty  rather  than  the  social  purposes 
for  which  it  was  originally  created. 
Institutional  loyalty  has  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  social  order  and 
should  not  be  taken  lightly  or  be  ac¬ 
corded  less  importance  than  it  de¬ 
serves.  On  the  other  hand,  any  insti¬ 
tution  which  must  depend  upon  blind 
institutional  loyalty  rather  than  upon 
a  searching  analysis  of  the  social  ob¬ 
jectives  it  is  accomplishing  is  already 
reaching  dangerous  ground.  Every  in¬ 
stitution  should  be  willing  and  anxious 
periodically  to  subject  itself  to  care¬ 
ful  analysis  to  see  whether  or  not  it 
is  accomplishing  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  originally  organized. 
The  sanctity  of  tradition  must  not 
blind  contemporary  thought  to  the 
larger  purposes  of  the  organization. 

The  important  point  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  the  welfare  of  the  trainee 
is  the  highest  purpose  of  any  educa¬ 
tional  program,  and  that  this  purpose 
must  guide  the  thinking,  loyalty,  and 
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form  of  organization  of  any  program 
of  vocational  business  education  rather 
than  loyalty  to  institutional  forms. 
When  and  if  educational  institutions 
fail  to  show  the  adaptability  and  flexi¬ 
bility  that  promise  to  guarantee  the 
most  effective  realization  of  their  high¬ 
est  purposes,  then  those  responsible  for 
them  must  consider  other  forms  of  or¬ 
ganization  or  such  adaptations  of  pres¬ 
ent  forms  as  promise  more  in  the  way 
of  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
sought  through  them. 

If  business  educators  accept  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  vocational  business  education 
to  be  the  preparation  of  youth  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  a  business  career,  to  render 
more  and  more  important  service  in 
that  career,  and  to  be  ready  to  advance 
to  higher  levels  of  service,  then  the 
program  of  the  business  educator  must 
be  committed  to  the  most  effective 
form  of  institutional  organization  for 
offering  this  service  to  society.  It  is 
admitted  that  business  education  is 
obligated  to  further  the  purposes  of 
general  education.  Just  as  these  pur^ 
poses  are  subject  to  changing  empha¬ 
sis  and  constant  re-evaluation  in  the 
society  in  which  they  operate,  so  pro¬ 
grams  of  business  education  must  con¬ 
stantly  be  subjected  to  the  same  kind 
of  evaluation. 

Importance  of  Regional  Planning. 
—  Frontier  thinkers  and  social  ana¬ 
lysts  in  many  areas  of  our  society  have 
found  existing  institutional  forms  un¬ 
suited  to  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  change 
ing  social  order.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  reasons  for  this  change  has 
been  the  enlargement  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Under  conditions  of  restricted 
movement  of  people  due  to  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  transportation  facilities,  and  of 
limited  communicatioual  contacts  with 
people  outside  of  a  very  limited  geo¬ 


graphical  area,  the  opportunity  for 
any  constructive  development  through 
larger  groups  is  impossible.  But  when 
these  governing  factors  change,  then 
all  social  groups  should  rc-examine 
their  organizations  to  see  whether  or 
not  they  are  as  adequate  to  meet  the 
new  conditions  as  other  forms  of  or¬ 
ganization  might  be. 

Communities  cannot  be  measured  in 
terms  of  geographical  location  alone. 
When  groups  of  people  have  a  common 
interest  in  a  function  that  is  to  be  per- 
fonned,  an  activity  to  be  carried  <», 
or  a  social  objective  that  is  to  be 
gained  there  may  be  said  to  be  a  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  within  that  group. 
It  is  with  this  latter  type  of  commu¬ 
nity  that  institutions  for  the  offering 
of  future  courses  in  vocational  busi¬ 
ness  education  must  be  concerned. 
With  the  removal  of  transportation 
and  communication  barriers,  groups 
having  common  interests,  functions,  or 
purposes  are  coming  to  be  more  im¬ 
portant  than  geographical  units  in  the 
consideration  of  the  areas  to  be  served 
and  the  forms  of  organization  to  be 
set-up  to  meet  future  challanges  of  vo¬ 
cational  business  education. 

The  police  in  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  surrounding  metropolitan 
cities  have  found  that  they  can  better 
solve  their  mutual  problems  by  com¬ 
bining  into  a  Metropolitan  Police  Or¬ 
ganization  and  so  have  met  the  chang¬ 
ing  conditions  of  the  time  with  a  more 
flexible  organization  than  they  once 
had. 

Water  supply,  sewage  disposal  and 
treatment,  and  public  health  programs 
have  all  been  organized  into  larger 
groups  having  the  same  function  to 
perform  or  the  same  objective  in  mind. 
Larger  pre^ams  with  better  opportu¬ 
nities  to  serve  have  resulted.  Economy 
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has  played  no  small  part  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  these  regional  plans,  but  the 
accomplishment  of  objectives  impor¬ 
tant  to  all  has  probably  outweighed 
any  other  consideration  in  developing 
them. 

Large  group  planning  in  zoning  is 
a  very  good  example  of  a  type  of  re¬ 
gional  cooperation  which  has  been 
worked  out  purely  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  interest  and  constructive  think¬ 
ing  upon  the  part  of  all  those  having 
a  common  program  in  mind. 

A  number  of  leaders  in  the  field  of 
education  have  been  concerned  with 
the  adaptation  of  educational  organ¬ 
ization  to  the  changing  needs  of  the 
social  order.  The  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Education  in  the  report  written 
by  John  Dale  Russell  and  others  has 
pointed  out  that  rural  units  are  often 
so  small  as  to  make  it  too  expensive 
to  offer  effective  occupational  training 
opportunity.  Studies  by  many  lead¬ 
ers  have  indicated  that  adaptation  is 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  a  suitable 
minimum  of  financial  resources.  To 
have  this  necessary  support,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  combine  the  resources  and 
efforts  of  several  units  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  an  offering  keyed  to  the 
needs  of  today’s  complicated  business 
training  program. 

Asmmptions  Basic  to  a  Consideror 
Hon  of  a  Regional  Program  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Business  Education.  —  There 
can  be  no  well-considered  evaluation 
of  the  benefits  of  a  regional  approach 
to  vocational  business  training  prob¬ 
lems  without  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  assumptions  in  the  minds  of 
advocates  of  such  a  plan.  Any  effec¬ 
tive  consideration  of  this  matter  must 
be  based  upon  established  long-term 
values  and  considerations.  The  pres¬ 
ent  consideration  of  the  case  for  re¬ 


gional  training  centers  for  vocational 
business  education  is  founded  upon 
these  assumptions: 

1.  That  all  teachers  in  the  field 
of  vocational  business  education  are 
working  for  the  best  interests  of  youth 
whatever  those  interests  are  found 
to  be. 

2.  That  a  sound  business  training 
program  is  intended  to  turn  out 
trainees  that  are  vocationally  compe¬ 
tent  from  the  standpoint  of  initial 
employment  skills.  Or,  stated  in  an¬ 
other  way,  the  defensible  objectives  of 
vocational  business  education  are  the 
vocational  objectives  of  the  prt^ram. 

3.  That  what  is  for  the  best  inter¬ 
est  of  youth  is  also  for  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  teachers  of  vocational  busi¬ 
ness  courses  in  the  long  run. 

4.  That  the  business  cycle  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  in  the  future  and  that, 
while  emergencies  may  arise,  place¬ 
ment,  however  easy  or  difficult,  will 
continue  to  be  a  major  responsibility 
of  schools. 

5.  That  school  dollars  will  be 
forced  to  compete  with  defense  dollars, 
old-age  pension  dollars,  and  social  se¬ 
curity  dollars  as  business  education 
faces  the  future. 

6.  That  business  education  must 
be  ready  to  meet  issues  as  they  arise 
and  be  ready  to  change  its  program  as 
business  changes  its  methods,  if  it  is 
to  continue  to  render  outstanding  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  training  of  youth  for  busi¬ 
ness  careers. 

These  assumptions  are  not  intended 
to  exclude  all  of  the  other  values  that 
a  well-planned  program  may  be  aide 
to  accomplish.  They  are  intended  to 
set  up  definite  objectives  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  perspective  for  a  defensiUe  pro¬ 
gram. 
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To  be  objective  in  the  establishment 
of  a  program,  there  must  be  definite 
values  to  be  attained  in  a  program  of 
training.  The  values  to  be  attained 
are  the  important  factors  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  deciding  whether  or  not  the 
present  program  is  occupying  a  de¬ 
fensible  position.  If  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  is  founded  upon  sound  princi¬ 
ples  and  is  attaining  levels  of  achieve¬ 
ment  satisfactory  to  employers,  then 
it  is  obvious  that  no  change  need  be 
made.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pres¬ 
ent  program  is  not  measuring  up  to 
this  standard,  then  other  methods  must 
be  considered  upon  their  merits. 

The  Principles  of  a  Sound  Program 
of  Vocational  Business  Education 
Program.  —  There  should  be  ability 
grouping  in  vocational  business  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  not  a  service  to  the  pupil 
to  permit  him  to  remain  in  courses 
where  he  or  she  is  destined  to  low 
achievement.  If  there  is  poor  pros¬ 
pect  of  high  attainment  for  the  trainee 
preparing  to  enter  upon  a  business 
career,  another  initial  employment 
skill  should  be  selected,  because  it  is 
clearly  recognized  that  for  one  to  be¬ 
come  stranded  on  the  initial  level  of 
employment  in  commercial  fields  of 
seirice  is  near-tragedy.  The  retention 
of  youth  in  courses  for  which  they  are 
poorly  adapted  is  depriving  them  of 
the  opportunity  to  use  their  school 
time  in  the  exploration  of  other  more 
promising  fields  of  opportunity. 

If  vocational  teachers  are  to  assume 
the  important  responsibility  of  place¬ 
ment  and  follow-up,  then  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  the  youth  in  their  training 
programs  be  given  the  type  of  training 
for  which  they  are  best  adapted.  If 
this  principle  is  not  accepted  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  way  to  the  ideal  of  an 
open-end  democracy  is  not  being  fol¬ 


lowed  with  the  greatest  hope  of  attain¬ 
ment.  It  is  only  by  the  development 
of  the  greatest  abilities  of  aU  that  all 
may  have  the  greatest  hope  of  contri¬ 
buting  richly  to  society  as  well  as  each 
to  his  own  individual  welfare. 

Experienced  teachers  do  not  have  to 
be  persuaded  that  they  are  able  to  do 
a  better  piece  of  work  when  they  have 
groups  selected  for  outstanding  ability. 
The  best  groups  may  be  taught  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  subjects  such  as  bookkeeping, 
while  the  art  of  doing  this  work  is  the 
highest  possible  attainment  for  groups 
made  up  of  many  pupils  of  low  ability. 
Without  ability  grouping  not  only  the 
able  groups  suffer  but  the  less  able  too, 
for  the  latter  should  be  instructed  in 
such  elemental  skills  as  they  may  be 
reasonably  hopeful  of  developing. 

Guidance  must  contribute  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  business  training  program  by 
encouraging  those  with  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess  and  discouraging  those  with  poor 
prospects  of  success.  This  kind  of 
guidance  requires  better  record-keep¬ 
ing  than  is  now  a  part  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  procedure  of  many  school  sys¬ 
tems.  It  is  important  to  keep  records 
of  the  accomplishment  and  interests  of 
youth  if  they  are  to  be  directed  into 
fields  for  which  they  have  ability  and 
aptitude.  Sound  advice  is  possible 
only  when  occupational  information  is 
given  to  trainees  and  they  are  thus  en¬ 
abled  to  make  wise  choices  in  general 
fields  of  service.  A  wise  choice  of  an 
initial  skill  by  which  to  enter  upon 
any  career  is  impossible  without  a 
careful  consideration  of  employment 
opportunities  and  the  pupil  assets 
available  for  entering  upon  such  a  field 
of  work.  • 

Guidance  must  focus  attention  upon 
the  end-objectives  of  a  career  in  busi¬ 
ness.  The  large  size  of  present-day 
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business  establishments  makes  this  im¬ 
perative.  If  trained  youth  are  not  to 
be  lost  in  the  intricate  maze  of  present 
business  organization,  they  must  be 
enlightened  m  to  possible  lines  of  ad¬ 
vancement.  The  headship  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  large  business,  the  direction 
of  a  business  of  moderate  proportions, 
or  the  ownership  of  a  small  business 
are  reasonable  goals  for  those  who  be¬ 
gin  their  business  training  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school.  To  raise  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  this  type  of  advancement  it 
is  important  that  guidance  contribute 
to  the  encouragement  of  those  with 
the  type  of  ability  required,  and  assist 
in  the  re-direction  of  those  who  should 
be  applying  their  talents  to  other  fields 
of  service. 

A  sound  program  of  vocational  busi¬ 
ness  education  must  take  into  account 
the  possession  and  development  of  the 
traits,  habits,  character,  and  personal¬ 
ity  necessary  to  success  in  business. 
This  is  not  a  program  that  is  impos¬ 
sible  of  attainment  since  the  best 
thinkers  in  the  field  of  p8ychol(^ 
agree  that  a  large  number  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  emotional  responses  of  per¬ 
sonality  are  acquired.  This  suggests 
that  much  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  creative  personality  develop¬ 
ment  if  guidance  in  the  field  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  will  but  address  itself 
to  this  worthy  accomplishment. 

Business  men  think  that  traits,  hab¬ 
its,  character,  and  personality  are  very 
important  to  those  selected  for  entry 
into  business  careers.  Recent  studies 
have  emphasized  the  importance  of 
creating  good  first  impressions.  Com¬ 
mon  sense  tells  us  that  abiding  quali¬ 
ties  are  even  more  important.  They 
must  be  developed  through  day-to-day 
practice  while  the  trainee  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  entry  into  jobs.  Is  it  less 


important  for  business  education  to 
know  the  characteristics  of  its  prod¬ 
uct,  the  stresses  and  strains  it  will  en¬ 
dure,  and  the  power  it  possesses  than 
for  a  steel  company  to  tell  an  engineer 
how  much  weight  and  vibration  a  span 
of  bridge  steel  will  withstand? 

There  should  be  flexibility  in  the 
program  permitting  cross-over  for 
those  who  show  maladjustment  in  spe¬ 
cialization  subjects  or  who  progress  at 
unusual  rates.  The  program  must 
make  provision  for  individual  differ¬ 
ences  of  youth  who  enroll  for  it.  Those 
who  are  able  to  attain  occupational 
standards  in  rapid  stride  must  not  be 
restrained.  Those  who  should  pursue 
a  more  moderate  pace  must  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  do  so.  Only  thus  can  students 
of  different  abilities  be  accommodated 
in  a  given  program  of  business  train¬ 
ing  and  employers  be  assured  well- 
trained  personnel. 

Pupils  must  not  be  labeled  as  voca¬ 
tional  pupils  before  the  eleventh  year 
in  a  high  school  program.  This  should 
be  done  only  at  the  point  where  seri¬ 
ous  vocational  training  actually  be¬ 
gins,  not  where  prevocational  training 
is  all  that  is  being  given.  Provision 
must  be  made  for  the  unfolding  abili¬ 
ties,  aptitudes,  and  interests  of  youth 
so  that  the  training  program  may  capi¬ 
talize  upon  the  highest  potentialities 
available  within  a  given  period.  If 
students  are  allowed  to  “dip  into”  sub¬ 
jects,  a  distinction  must  be  made  be¬ 
tween  those  dipping  into  a  subject  and 
those  headed  for  a  career  in  the  field 
which  it  suggests.  The  objectives  of 
the  two  groups  clearly  are  not  the 
same. 

Vocational  business  training  in  skills 
should  be  scheduled  just  previous  to 
use.  This  policy  enables  the  pr(^ram 
to  be  varied  with  changes  in  business 
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usage  and  enables  the  trainee  to  grad' 
uate  with  the  skills  at  top  efficiency  be¬ 
cause  of  recent  practice.  There  is  no 
exact  age  which  may  be  set  for  this 
training,  but  it  must  be  in  terms  of 
the  age  at  which  employers  will  accept 
beginners.  This  involves  a  critical 
attitude  upon  the  part  of  a  training 
institution,  because  it  is  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  for  a  trainee  to  finish  a  course 
and  then  be  forced  to  wait  for  a  long 
period  to  reach  the  age  at  which  em¬ 
ployment  is  possible.  This  takes  the 
keen  edge  off  of  the  skills  acquired  and 
dulls  interest  in  the  work  for  which 
training  has  been  received. 

Occupational  information  necessary 
for  rapid  and  effective  adjustment  is 
best  obtained  when  the  school  and  in¬ 
dustry  work  together  on  a  cooperative 
basis.  Business  men  quite  generally 
are  willing  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  desiit'd  skills  before  the  period  of 
school  training  is  completed.  The 
best  method  now  known  is  that  of  part- 
time  training  with  the  school  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  business  during  the  final 
training  period. 

It  is  certain  that  no  type  of  voca¬ 
tional  training  can  remain  effective 
when  isolated  from  the  day-to-day 
practice  of  the  skills  involved.  The 
gap  between  actual  job  conditions  and 
school  training  conditions  can  be  most 
effectively  narrowed  when  the  school 
supplements  the  office  for  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  skills  needed  for  success  on 
the  job.  The  George-Deen  Act  wisely 
provides  for  this  type  of  cooperation 
as  a  basis  for  any  claim  to  reimburse¬ 
ment  from  federal  funds. 

The  ideal  of  a  program  should  be 
to  have  the  trainee  move  more  and 
more  out  of  the  classroom  and  into  the 
job  as  the  program  nears  its  termina¬ 
tion.  If  it  becomes  evident  that  a 


given  line  of  work  is  not  suited  to  the 
present  attainment  or  future  advance¬ 
ment  of  a  trainee,  then  the  8cho<d  is 
in  a  position  to  do  something  about  it 
while  there  is  yet  time  to  remedy  the 
situation. 

The  equipment  for  vocational  busi¬ 
ness  education  should  be  the  equip¬ 
ment  in  actual  use  in  the  offices  and 
work  centers  of  business  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  area.  With  the  passing 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  general  transfer 
of  training  also  passed  any  defense  of  "hi; 
training  for  skills  on  equipment  of  dif¬ 
ferent  type  from  that  in  use  in  busi¬ 
ness  offices. 

Equipment  should  be  written  off  in  ^ 
six  years  in  order  to  keep  pace  with'^ 
the  rate  of  depreciation  and  obso- 
lescence.  How  many  small  schools  are  ^ 
able  to  provide  the  variety  and  neces¬ 
sary  number  of  machines  to  train  for 
employment  in  up-to-date  offices  and 
to  write  them  off  within  a  six-year 
period?  To  answer  this  question  is 
to  make  a  fundamental  evaluation  of 
the  possibility  of  offering  a  defensible 
program  in  these  small  schools.  It  is 
practically  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
small  school  to  provide  and  maintain 
the  necessary  equipment  to  offer  a  de¬ 
fensible  course  in  general  clerical  of¬ 
fice  training.  It  is  well  known  that 
largest  opportunity  for  employment 
exists  in  this  field.  The  small  scho(d 
must  either  offer  this  fundamental 
type  of  training  or  arrange  for  it  to 
be  given  elsewhere  if  the  youth  served 
by  these  schools  are  to  have  the  chance 
of  employment  to  which  they  are  en¬ 
titled. 

Teachers  in  vocational  business  skill 
subjects  should  have  had  experience  in 
the  skills  they  are  teaching.  Business 
men  are  strong  in  their  conviction  on 
this  point  This  experience  is  not  a 
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thing  that  can  be  completed  at  a  given 
time  and  then  be  expected  to  remain 
sufficient  for  an  indefinite  period.  To 
remain  abreast  of  the  times  a  con¬ 
tinual  contact  with  reality  must  be 
maintained.  Teachers  who  are  thus 
capable  of  offering  the  final  units  of 
skill  training  are  not  always  available 
to  the  small  school.  The  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  early  recog¬ 
nized  the  principle  that  training  for 
teaching  vocational  skills  is  not  com¬ 
plete  without  some  vocational  experi¬ 
ence  and  has  consistently  required 
that  teachers  meet  this  standard  to  be 
eligible  for  reimbursement  from  fed¬ 
eral  funds. 

Vocational  business  training  must 
include  background  and  related  work 
in  addition  to  skill  training.  This 
provision  is  essential  to  prevent  the 
stranding  of  youth  on  the  initial  levels 
of  employment  where  salaries  are 
known  to  be  inadequate  to  provide  for 
needs  of  adult  family  life.  This  train¬ 
ing  is  even  more  crucial  than  skill 
training  and  no  program  may  consider 
its  obligations  to  youth  properly  dis¬ 
charged  without  including  it.  It  is 
through  background  business  training 
that  the  occupational  information  pre¬ 
viously  stressed  is  given  to  trainees. 
Background  subjects  offer  the  founda¬ 
tional  information  for  a  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  and  provide  for  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  larger  purposes  of  business 
as  a  social  organization. 

Vocational  business  training  should 
be  based  upon  job  analyses  and  certifi¬ 
cation  should  be  in  terms  of  prevail¬ 
ing  standards  of  the  area  being  served. 
Constant  appraisal  and  revision  of 
skill  training  programs  should  become 
the  rhythm  of  healthy  vocational  busi¬ 
ness  education.  Standards  of  the 
school  should  be  the  standards  of  ini¬ 


tial  jobs  within  the  area  and  tests  for 
accomplishment  should  be  those  tests 
which  reflect  the  composite  skills  and 
abilities  that  are  required  in  actual 
office  work.  Short  spurt  tests  that  do 
not  reflect  actual  working  conditions 
prove  little  with  regard  to  the  trainee’s 
ability  to  handle  the  tasks  of  an  em¬ 
ployment  situation. 

The  school  must  come  to  occupy  a 
place  in  the  confidence  of  the  employer 
where  the  school’s  certification  will  be 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  a  reputable  office. 
Thomas  L.  Norton,  in  the  New  York 
Inquiry  Report,  Education  for  Work, 
points  out  that  if  the  school  professes 
to  offer  a  service  it  should  be  prepared 
to  stand  back  of  it. 

Vocational  business  education  should 
regard  placement  as  one  of  its  proper 
functions.  This  challenge  is  less  seri¬ 
ously  considered  during  a  time  of 
emergency  such  as  the  present  defense 
drive.  Many  young  persons  are  taken 
into  jobs  for  which  they  are  poorly 
prepared  and  a  day  of  readjustment 
is  certain  to  come.  It  is  only  when 
youth  undertake  kinds  of  work  for 
which  they  are  well  prepared  and  in 
which  there  is  hope  of  long-term  suc¬ 
cess  that  placement  has  been  well  done. 
There  is  danger  that  much  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  urgency  tends  to  lessen  stress  up¬ 
on  this  type  of  careful  placement. 
Business  in  its  day  of  need  must  take 
what  it  can  get  and  is  in  a  position 
to  ask  few  questions.  School  officers 
must  not  be  unmindful  of  experiences 
of  recent  years  when  employers’  re¬ 
quirements  were  quite  different  from 
what  they  are  at  present.  More  diffi¬ 
cult  times  will  come  again. 

Adjustment  and  follow-up  are  pro¬ 
per  functions  of  a  vocational  business 
training  program.  The  assumption  of 
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this  responsibility  affords  the  school  an 
opportunity  to  check  up  on  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  all  previous  training  and 
evaluations  and  to  revise  future  train¬ 
ing  plans  as  may  be  necessary  for  more 
effective  work.  Teacher  participation 
is  the  only  sure  way  to  prevent  stag¬ 
nation  and  obsolescence  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  instruction. 

There  has  been  increasing  insistence 
that  the  school  shall  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  youth  until  they  are  placed 
in  bread-winning  jobs  or  are  taken 
over  by  some  other  agency  better  de¬ 
signed  to  perform  this  service.  There 
are  faults  to  be  corrected  and  new  hab¬ 
its  to  be  formed.  The  school  is  in  a 
position  to  render  invaluable  aid  to 
youth  through  an  adjustment  and  fol¬ 
low-up  effort.  It  is  too  much  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  inexperienced  youth  unaided 
will  see  all  of  the  opportunities  for 
the  application  of  principles  learned 
and  skills  developed.  Proper  follow¬ 
up  can  and  will  assure  maximum  use 
of  education  received  in  the  interest 
of  both  the  individual  student  and 
society. 

There  is  need  of  trained  leadership 
and  direction  in  vocational  business 
education.  Every  program  should  be 
headed  by  a  leader  who  has  a  sound 
philosophy  of  business  education  and 
a  determination  to  develop  it  in  proper 
relationship  to  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  general  education.  Only  through 
this  kind  of  leadership  is  it  possible 
to  develop  a  program  which  not  only 
contributes  to  the  achievement  of  the 
specific  aims  of  vocational  business  ed¬ 
ucation,  but  also  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  general  program  of  which 
it  is  a  part. 

Leadership  is  needed  in  developing 
better  methods,  improving  standards 
of  achievement,  and  relating  certifica¬ 


tion  to  the  standards  of  the  businesses 
the  program  is  designed  to  serve.  To 
assure  a  sound  approach  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  these  problems  a  pr(^am  of 
research  is  essential.  Leadership  should 
direct  such  research.  It  is  only  through 
constructive  leadership  that  the  find¬ 
ings  of  a  research  program  can  be  in¬ 
terpreted  to  those  whose  efforts  are  es¬ 
sential  to  the  future  direction  and  sup¬ 
port  of  vocational  business  education. 

The  proper  functioning  of  voca¬ 
tional  business  education  can  be  made 
secure  only  through  the  adoption  of  a 
framework  of  governing  policy.  To 
coordinate,  integrate,  and  implement  a 
program  requires  the  type  of  anticipa¬ 
tory  thinking  which  not  only  avoids 
undesirable  consequences,  but  takes 
positive  steps  to  insure  that  decisions 
shall  lie  in  the  right  direction  by  es¬ 
tablishing  a  framework  of  principles 
within  which  the  program  shall  oper¬ 
ate.  These  policies  cannot  be  properly 
framed  without  calling  upon  the  tal¬ 
ents  and  resources  of  all  who  may  have 
any  part  in  this  prc^am.  Teachers, 
laymen,  school  executives,  leaders  in 
vocational  business  education,  and  spe¬ 
cialists  in  other  fields  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  valuable  contributions 
in  establishing  the  necessary  frame¬ 
work  of  principles  and  policies  within 
which  sound  business  training  pro¬ 
grams  may  be  developed. 

Criteria  for  Establishing  Regional 
Training  Centers  for  Vocaiional  Busi¬ 
ness  Training.  —  There  are  a  number 
of  criteria  by  which  the  possible  need 
for  regional  planning  for  vocational 
business  education  may  be  appraised. 

Regional  planning  for  vocational 
education  should  be  undertaken  when¬ 
ever  circumstances  due  to  small  school 
limitations  serve  to  restrict  opportu¬ 
nity  for  talented  youth  to  prepare  for 
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jobs  requiring  skill  and  understanding 
under  favorable  conditions  which  in¬ 
sure  success  in  the  field  of  service 
chosen. 

Regional  planning  should  be  under¬ 
taken  for  vocational  business  educa¬ 
tion  when  a  school  is  located  in  an  en¬ 
vironment  which  does  not  provide  op¬ 
portunity  for  cooperative  training  for 
the  kinds  of  employment  opportunity 
youth  will  be  called  upon  to  fill,  i.e., 
where  jobs  in  which  training  experi¬ 
ence  may  be  had  are  not  available  in 
the  local  area. 

Regional  planning  should  be  under¬ 
taken  where  the  cost  of  a  sound  pro¬ 
gram  of  vocational  training  is  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  that  for  which  local  funds  are 
adequate. 

Regional  planning  is  desirable 
wherever  the  local  program  falls  short 
of  meeting  sound  principles  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  as  set  forth  in  various 
federal  and  state  acts  and  plans  in 
harmony  with  them. 

Participation  in  regional  planning 
should  be  in  terms  of  the  needs  of 
youth  in  any  given  community  and 
need  not  result  in  exactly  the  same 
kind  or  degree  of  participation  by  all 
schools  in  the  area  served.  It  should 
be  supplementary  to  planning  which  is 
clearly  within  the  possibilities  of  the 
local  unit. 

Regional  planning  takes  into  ac¬ 
count  concentrations  of  population 
along  highways  leading  to  a  suitable 
training  center.  For  obvious  reasons 


a  conveniently  accessible  center  is  es¬ 
sential. 

Regional  planning  is  deemed  de¬ 
sirable  where  as  many  as  two  hundred 
pupils  of  average  or  better  ability  are 
enrolled  in  prevocational  business 
training  subjects  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  present  local  school  programs.  A 
smaller  population  will  not  support  a 
training  center  for  more  advanced 
work. 

Regional  training  centers  may  be 
organized  in  connection  with  com¬ 
prehensive  high  schools,  vocational 
schools,  or  as  separate  schools.  The 
important  point  is  that  such  schools 
shall  provide  a  defensible  training  pro¬ 
gram  and  be  so  organized  and  admin¬ 
istered  as  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  from  the  standpoint  of  ef¬ 
fective  training,  satisfactory  place¬ 
ment,  and  essential  follow-up  in  the 
interest  of  proper  occupational  adjust¬ 
ment. 

«  *  « 

It  should  be  obvious  that  few,  if 
any,  small  high  schools  should  attempt 
to  give  complete  vocational  training 
for  office  or  store  work.  Not  all  such 
schools  are  so  situated  as  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  facilities  in  a  regional 
school.  But  wherever  small  schools 
can  conveniently  pool  their  resources 
and  pupils  for  purposes  of  business 
training,  the  advantages  of  regional 
planning  should  be  most  carefully  ex¬ 
plored. 


GRADE  PLACEMENT  of 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

A  Major  Issue 


By  CAROLYN 

A  Proposal  for  a  Policy 

HERE  are  a  few  published  state¬ 
ments  on  the  subject  of  grade 
placement  for  business  education, 
but  there  is  much  more  loose  talk 
about  this  matter.  The  time  seems  to 
have  arrived  when  a  national  policy 
should  be  established.  This  can  be 
brought  about  only  when  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  educators  interested  in  and 
primarily  responsible  for  this  field 
reach  an  agreement  as  to  just  what 
such  a  policy  should  be. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
consider  the  need  for  careful  study  of 
the  grade  placement  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  with  a  view  to  stimulating  thought 
about  this  most  important  matter.  To 
point  up  the  discussion  the  following 
proposal  for  a  policy  is  set  forth  “It 
4  J«  ♦ 

Editor’s  Note 

The  grade  placement  of  any  kind  of 
training  tends  to  become  more  or  less 
fixed  through  long-continued  practice. 
Our  present  programs  of  business 
training  are  fine  examples  of  this 
tendency.  The  following  statement 
sets  forth  some  of  the  considerations 
involved  in  any  attempt  to  determine 
what  shifts  in  this  field  should  be 
made  on  the  seoondarv-school  level.  — 
F.  G.  N. 


E.  CHAPMAN 

shall  be  a  national  policy  of  business 
education  to  insist  upon  proper  grade 
placement  of  terminal  vocational  busi¬ 
ness  training,  and  to  determine  the 
level  on  which  any  program  shall  be 
placed  by  taking  fully  into  account 
current  educational  theories,  princi¬ 
ples,  and  practice,  as  well  as  prevail¬ 
ing  employment  possibilities.” 

Should  any  vocational  business  train¬ 
ing  be  given  on  the  secondary-school 
level?  What  are  some  of  the  basic 
considerations  in  determining  proper 
grade  placement  ?  What  economic  fac¬ 
tors  govern  our  decision  as  to  the  level 
on  which  it  is  to  be  placed  ?  Are  eco¬ 
nomic  factors  the  only  ones  entitled 
to  consideration? 

Much  of  the  subject-matter  of 
courses  offered  in  high  schools  today 
is  popularly  thought  of  as  vocational, 
actually  these  courses  are  definitely 
prevocational,  exploratory,  or  general 
in  their  nature.  They  culminate  in  a 
little  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  existence  of  certain  kinds 
of  work  and  perhaps  serve  to  reveal 
latent  interests,  aptitudes,  and  abili¬ 
ties  which  may  justify  the  pursuit  of 
the  courses  chosen  on  into  the  voca¬ 
tional  stage.  Real  vocational  training 
is  that  kind  of  training  which  enables 
one  to  secure  a  job,  perform  its  duties, 
progress  in  it.  There  are  many  levels 
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to  vocational  competency.  They  range 
all  the  way  from  that  posaessed  by  the 
clerical  worker  in  a  sorting  job  to  the 
semi-profession  which  demands  judg¬ 
ment,  executive  ability,  emotional  ma¬ 
turity,  and  often  composite  skills. 
The  issue  under  consideration  is  con¬ 
cerned  wholly  with  vocational  training 
of  the  type  which  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  skills  and  knowledge  which 
are  essential  to  successful  employment 
in  a  worth-while  business  position. 

Inasmuch  as  any  national  policy 
must  cover  an  immense  geographical 
area,  and  inasmuch  as  economic  and 
employment  conditions  will  vary  wide¬ 
ly  among  various  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  any  policy  adopted  must  allow  for 
a  certain  amount  of  flexibility  and 
adaptability. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  we  could  as¬ 
sume  that  what  we  are  prone  to  re¬ 
gard  as  “normal”  times  will  come 
again.  In  fact,  we  are  not  quite  clear 
as  to  just  what  is  meant  by  “normal” 
times.  Were  the  post-war  years  nor¬ 
mal  ?  Was  the  prosperity  boom  of  the 
twenties  normal?  Were  the  depres¬ 
sion  years  that  followed  normal?  Or 
is  the  present  period  of  national  de¬ 
fense  what  we  can  expect  as  normal? 
Unfortunately  no  one  can  say  but  it 
is  obvious  that  we  shall  have  to  take 
for  granted  the  truth  of  the  saying  that 
“nothing  is  certain  except  change”  and 
proceed  in  accordance  with  that  dic¬ 
tum.  In  other  words,  we  can  no  longer 
assume  that  the  kind  of  vocational 
training  which  prepares  one  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  job  today  will 
be  entirely  adequate  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  similar  jobs  in  the  future. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  no 
vocational  business  training  should  be 
attempted;  it  merely  means  that  the 


kind  that  is  attempted  shall  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  extensive  as  well  as  intensive 
to  enable  those  who  get  it  to  make 
necessary  later  readjustments  as  they 
become  necessary. 

The  Junior  College 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  definite  trend  toward  an  up¬ 
ward  expansion  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  and  especially  of  that  portion  of 
it  which  has  to  do  with  preparation 
for  business.  This  upward  extension 
has  been  popularly  termed  the  junior 
college  movement.  The  name,  junior 
college,  is  not  important.  The  func¬ 
tion  performed  by  this  college,  how¬ 
ever,  is  of  great  importance  to  busi¬ 
ness  education. 

The  jimior  college  properly  should 
be  considered  as  the  upward  extension 
of  seccmdary  education.  Higher  edu¬ 
cation,  so-called,  is  the  function  of  the 
four-year  coll^  and  university.  Its 
rapid  growth  demonstrates  that  the 
junior  college,  both  public  and  private, 
is  something  more  than  an  educational 
fad.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  a  felt 
need.  This  institution  is  no  longer 
an  experiment.  According  to  latest 
figures  there  are  about  544  junior  col¬ 
leges  in  the  country,  enrolling  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  young  men 
and  women. ‘  But  in  spite  of  its  rapid 
growth,  the  function  of  the  junior  col¬ 
lege  is  still  largely  preparatory,  al¬ 
though  that  function  is  rapidly  losing 
its  lead  over  the  terminal  function. 
Many  of  the  early  criticisms  of  this 
movement  were  attacks  upon  it  be¬ 
cause  of  its  preparatory  function.  The 
justification  of  its  terminal  function 
is  well  understood. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  American 
youth  have  been  denied  the  privilege 

W.  C.  oils.  “Hich  School  Journal.'*  IMS. 
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of  permanent  employment  immediate¬ 
ly  upon  the  completion  of  a  secondary- 
school  program  and  thus  they  have 
been  unable  to  take  their  proper  places 
among  the  working  citizenry  of  the 
democracy.  It  is  difficult  to  place  the 
blame  for  this  situation  upon  any  one 
agency  or  factor.  Schools  alone  are 
not  to  blame.  The  complex  economic 
and  industrial  conditions  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  all  their  implications,  have 
placed  an  unexpected  burden  upon  the 
schools,  a  burden  which  perhaps  they 
should  have  been  prepared  to  meet  but 
were  not.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
apparent  that  educators  must  attempt 
the  solution  of  this  problem  in  keeping 
with  democratic  ways  of  living  and 
thinking. 

Youth  between  sixteen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age  have  been  most  hard  hit 
by  this  employment  situation.  What 
is  more  detrimental  to  the  survival  of 
democracy  than  idle  youth,  so  thwart¬ 
ed  in  honest  normal  living  that  it  wel¬ 
comes  any  radical  change  of  ideas, 
even  of  government.  America  cannot 
afford  to  let  its  young  people  remain 
idle.  If  there  are  jobs  and  boys  and 
girls  are  not  prepared,  a  radical  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  secondary  school  cur¬ 
riculum  is  vital.  If  there  are  no  jobs, 
or  at  least  not  a  sufficient  number  to 
absorb  the  thousands  of  students  grad¬ 
uating  each  year  from  our  high 
schools,  or  dropping  out  along  the  way, 
it  will  be  a  safeguard  of  democracy 
to  acquaint  youth  with  the  real  situa¬ 
tion  and  continue  service  to  them 
through  extended  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

For  reasons  which  seem  more  or  less 
logical,  business  at  present  demands 
older  workers.  It  demands  people  not 
only  vocationally  trained,  but  those 


with  ability  of  mind  and  purpose  — 
people  who  have  already  found  them¬ 
selves.  To  meet  this  demand  the 
junior  collie  has  come  about.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  is  at  its  peak,  as  some  writers 
claim,  or  even  whether  it  is  here  to 
stay  as  a  permanent  addition  to  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  it  is  an  institution 
which  cannot  be  ignored.  The  more 
it  is  speculated  about,  the  more  likely 
it  is  that  its  true  function  ultimately 
will  become  established. 

What  is  the  Proper  Time  to  Teach 
Vocational  Skill  Subjects? 

If  this  question  could  be  answered 
in  a  few  sentences  or  paragraphs,  the 
remaining  questions  about  grade  place¬ 
ment  of  vocational  business  training 
would  be  unnecessary.  But  answers 
to  such  questions  are  not  so  simple. 
For  example,  it  is  contended  that  vo¬ 
cational  business  training  should  be 
given  just  prior  to  its  use  on  the  job. 
How  simple  this  would  be  if  the  re¬ 
quired  time  for  giving  it  and  the  exact 
date  of  employment  in  each  case  could 
be  definitely  known.  When  jobs  are 
plentiful  students  leaving  school  at  the 
compulsory  age  limit,  whether  they 
have  graduated  or  not,  find  immediate 
employment.  At  such  a  time  voca¬ 
tional  training  surely  belongs  on  the 
high  school  level,  that  is  if  students 
at  that  age  possess  the  interests,  abil¬ 
ity,  and  aptitudes  to  profit  from  it 
then.  When  jobs  are  scarce,  the  longer 
vocational  training  can  be  postponed, 
the  more  profitable  will  it  be  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  employability 
and  occupational  competency. 

There  are  other  important  consid¬ 
erations  in  regard  to  the  proper  time 
to  introduce  skills.  According  to 
Thorndike  and  Oates^  skills  or  facts 
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should  be  introduced  at  a  time  when 
there  is  a  felt  need  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  at  the  time  when  the  skill  is 
suited  to  the  learner  in  point  of  diflS- 
culty,  and  at  a  time  when  it  shows 
proper  articulation  with  what  pre¬ 
ceded  it  and  what  is  to  follow.  If  all 
three  of  these  conditions  exist  at  the 
same  time  in  a  given  group,  or  even 
in  our  individuals  singly,  they  might 
give  a  tangible  clue  to  proper  grade 
placement  of  vocational  training.  But 
can  we  safely  expect  the  felt  need  at 
the  time  when  the  subject  is  of  proper 
difficulty  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
learner?  This  is  not  an  attempt  to 
question  Thorndike’s  psychology  of 
learning ;  however,  in  its  original  form 
it  serves  as  an  example  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  considering  the  individual  pu¬ 
pil  to  be  trained  with  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  mind.  Is  not  the 
best  place  of  a  vocational  course  the 
point  at  which  the  boy  or  girl  is  think¬ 
ing  about  his  own  economic  future? 
Will  we  derive  more  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  from  youth  who  realize  the  prac¬ 
tical  benefits  to  be  derived  from  courses 
they  are  taking.  Surely  it  would  be 
an  advantage  all  around  if  grade 
placement  could  be  considered  on  the 
basis  of  the  individual  student  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  selected  groups  of 
students. 

Regardless  of  individual  ability,  the 
age  factor  per  se  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  matter  of  grade  placement  of 
business  training.  Youth  under  four¬ 
teen  are  not  considered  employable. 
Youth  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
are  employable  only  if  there  are  pro¬ 
per  outlets  for  the  vocational  training 
they  have  received.  If,  then,  employ¬ 
ment  is  not  likely  to  take  place  until 
the  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  or  twen¬ 
ty  or  over,  is  that  not  sufficient  evi¬ 


dence  upon  which  to  base  a  policy  of 
postponement  of  vocational  business 
training  ?  In  the  distributive  occupa¬ 
tional  field  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
obvious  that  workers  of  greater  ma¬ 
turity  than  high  school  graduates  are 
preferred.  Accordingly,  in  one  city 
at  least,  a  cooperative  training  pro¬ 
gram  in  this  field  is  being  raised  from 
the  twelfth  year  to  the  thirteenth  year 
after  a  number  of  years’  experience 
with  this  lower  level. 

One  study  made  by  a  junior  college 
in  California  reveals  that  it  is  quite 
common  for  business  men  to  require 
that  employees  be  at  least  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  often  as  much  as 
twenty-three  years.  Furthermore,  they 
tend  to  include  in  their  requirements 
“at  least  two  years  of  college  train¬ 
ing.”  In  anticipation  of  this  demand 
that  college  took  over  vocational  busi¬ 
ness  training  of  the  local  high  school. 
Now  high  school  work  in  this  field  is 
presented  merely  for  exploratory  pur¬ 
poses.  Such  postponement  of  definite 
vocational  training  tends  to  insure  the 
wisdom  of  vocational  choices  and  the 
suitability  of  those  who  make  them  for 
the  type  of  work  selected. 

The  New  York  Inquiry  Report  re¬ 
veals  that  business  men  prefer  high 
school  or  college  graduates.  There 
was  some  evidence  that  employers  in 
some  cases  fear  that  college  graduates 
will  be  too  ambitious  and  may  not  be 
willing  to  start  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder.  This  should  not  be  the  case 
with  junior  coll^  graduates  since,  al¬ 
though  they  are  somewhat  more  ma¬ 
ture  than  high  school  students,  their 
training  has  been  designed  as  prepa¬ 
ration  for  initial  jobs  on  the  junior 
level. 

One  more  bit  of  evidence  on  this 
subject  of  grade  placement  is  found 
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in  the  Fourteenth  Yearbook  of  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Associ¬ 
ation,  from  which  the  following  quo¬ 
tations  are  taken. 

1.  ‘‘Employers  are  disinclined  to 
hire  workers  of  immature  years  unless 
these  applicants  have  demonstrated 
success  in  school  undertakings. 

2.  “The  curriculum  should  allow 
time  for  learning  and  teaching  units 
of  instruction  sufficient  to  produce  an 
acceptable  degree  of  achievement  for 
the  average  student. 

3.  “Each  unit  of  instruction  should 
be  offered  at  a  time  when  it  can  be 
most  readily  learned  by  the  average 
student  and  when  he  is  sufficiently 
matured  to  secure  maximum  values 
from  the  subject 

4.  “Pupil  retention  in  school  is 
increasing  due  to  economic  conditions 
and  recent  wage  and  hour  laws ;  there¬ 
fore,  skill  training  should  be  delayed. 
The  lengthened  school  period  makes 
prevocational  and  exploratory  courses 
possible. 

5.  “There  should  be  a  limited 
range  of  years  in  which  a  subject  may 
be  taken.  It  is  difficult  to  make  work 
challenge  if  both  freshmen  and  seniors 
take  it. 

6.  “Each  curriculum  should  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  for  exploratory  val¬ 
ues  in  early  years. 

7.  “In  grade  9  the  commercial 
curriculum  should  not  be  so  inclusive 
as  to  prevent  future  choice  of  another 
curriculum.” 

Here  again  we  have  evidence  of  a 
growing  conviction  that  grade  place¬ 
ment  is  important  and  that  an  upward 
extension  of  our  present  practice  is 
iminent. 

What  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
school  or  collet 


The  American  youth  problem  of  to- 
day  does  not  apply  to  all  of  the  vast"^ 
numbers  of  high  school  graduates  each 
year,  but  to  that  portion  of  this  group, 
probably  one-third,*  who  for  one  rea¬ 
son  or  another  fail  to  get  a  foothold 
in  business  and  society.  For  the  most 
part  failure  to  secure  employment  is 
the  prime  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and 
idleness.  From  recent  studies  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  family  economic  status 
is  not  an  important  factor  in  the  un¬ 
employment  of  youth.  Some  boys  and 
girls  just  seem  to  have  the  “bad  luck” 
of  not  finding  employment.  Bad  luck 
needs  to  be  defined.  Seldom  is  em¬ 
ployment  the  direct  result  of  prepared¬ 
ness  or  deservedness;  often  it  results 
from  accidental  contacts  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  or  from  knowing  the  right 
people.  Failure  to  realize  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  plan  for  getting  employmrait 
and  the  avenues  through  which  that 
plan  can  be  put  into  operation  keeps 
many  from  making  early  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  adjustments. 

The  millions  involved  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  youth  problem  are  not  all  high 
school  drop-outs.  Numbered  among 
them  are  high  school  graduates,  and 
even  college  graduates.  Perhaps  more 
than  any  other  thing,  these  people 
need  adult  friendship,  —  someone  to 
listen  to  their  problems,  to  counsel 
with  them.  This  is  not  solely  a  school 
problem.  Any  person  of  good  will 
may  be  capable  of  this  friendship. 
But  who  is  in  a  better  position  than 
the  teacher  to  act  in  the  role  of  coun¬ 
selor.  At  some  time  everyone  of  those 
who  constitute  the  youth  problem  of 
today  were  under  the  guidance  of 
teachers,  and  those  who  will  consti¬ 
tute  the  youth  problem  of  the  future 
are  now  in  the  classes  of  teachers  in 
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our  schools.  We  must  devise  means  The  average  large  high  school  is  in  a 
of  discovering  early  those  who  would  position  to  offer  short  unit  courses  of 
leave  school  early  and  then  make  such  clerical  training  to  graduate  students 
curricular  adjustments  as  will  retain  who  should  not  be  required  to  depend 
them  for  the  training  they  need  that  upon  traditional  commercial  courses 
can  be  given  them.  Far  better  still,  already  overcrowded.  Necessary  back- 
we  must  make  our  curricula  so  flex-  ground  training,  personality,  national- 
ible  and  individually  appealing  as  to  ity,  physical  factors,  and  mental  fac- 
forestall  all  thought  of  leaving  school  tors  must  be  taken  into  account  in  de- 
for  work  too  early.  ciding  what  to  offer  on  this  level  as 

TmdUUmd  Pnclice  with  Reference  to  ““  Community  needs,  sde- 

Poet-HM-Sehool  Bnciness  Training  equipment,  teach- 

mg  personnel  and  financial  resources 
The  United  States  OflSce  of  Educa-  must  be  given  careful  considera¬ 
tion  figures  for  1930-34  show  that  the 

number  of  post-graduate  students  in-  average  small  high  school 

creased  from  sixteen  thousand  to  nine-  without  equipment  and  without  voca- 
ty-five  thousand  and  that  enrollments  tional  outlet,  specialized  vocational 
for  business  education  courses  in-  training  should  be  minimized.  A 
creased  almost  pro|»rtionately.  But  broad  basic  training  that  is  designed 
post-graduate  work  in  the  high  school  ^  gjyg  ^be  pupil  maximal  amounts  of 
is  given  over  largely  to  two  classifica-  vocational  and  business  information, 
tions  of  studente:  first  of  all  to  those  ^be  elements  of  consumer  economics, 
who  lack  sufficient  credits  for  college  certain  elemental  skills  should  be 

entrance  and  return  to  high  school  for  |;be  only  kind  of  business  training  in 
make-up  work  only;  second  for  those  guch  schools.  The  high  school  must 
who,  for  want  of  work  opportunity  or  ^jeet  the  needs  of  its  youth,  whether 
some  other  activity  to  occupy  their  those  needs  occur  in  early  secondary 
time,  have  returned  for  the  sole  pur-  education,  in  the  last  years  of  high 
pose  of  killing  time  or  satisfying  pa-  school,  or  on  a  post-graduate  level, 
rental  demands.  The  latter  group  After  all,  are  not  even  post-graduate 
makes  choices  of  courses  without  pur-  students  more  immediately  employable 
pose,  except  possibly  to  get  by  with  from  the  standpoint  of  the  age  factor 
the  least  expenditure  of  energy  and  than  are  younger  ones?  Are  they  not 
time.  Little  attempt  has  been  made  to  better  able  to  apply  their  efforts  to 
help  these  students.  They  often  du-  courses  whose  immolate  practicabil- 
plicate  work  already  taken.  Perhaps  ity  bas  already  been  demonstrated  to 
a  third  class  should  be  added  —  those  them  ? 

general  or  college  curriculum  students  Nothing  that  has  been  said  about 
who,  realizing  the  inadequacy  of  such  vocational  business  training  on  the 
education  for  employment,  have  re-  post-high-school  level  should  be  taken 
turned  to  take  a  commercial  program,  to  mean  that  other  kinds  of  this  train- 
one  usually  consisting  of  shorthand,  ing  should  be  neglected.  The  junior 
typewriting,  and  bookkeeping,  already  college  affords  opportunity  to  students 
the  most  popular  subjects  among  stu-  who  are  financially  unable  to  achieve 
dents  still  on  the  undergraduate  level,  a  collie  education,  but  who,  naturally 
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enough,  in  their  zest  for  American  cul¬ 
ture,  dislike  to  terminate  formal  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  high  school  level.  Such 
training  comes  within  the  range  of 
what  is  called  “preparatory”  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  effective  in  bridging  the 
gap  between  the  secondary  school  and 
university  and  in  orienting  the  student 
more  effectively  in  the  community  life 
of  which  he  is  a  part.  It  also  serves 
to  weed  out  those  who  are  unfitted  for 
advanced  coll^  or  university  work. 

What  about  the  cost  of  training  at 
the  higher  level. 

Cost  of  providing  more  advanced 
training  for  all  should  be  taken  into 
account.  But  cost,  as  always,  must  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  expenditure.  If  vo¬ 
cational  training  is  to  be  a  public  func¬ 
tion,  and  for  good  and  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  it  may  not  be  given  until  the  jun¬ 
ior  college  level,  some  way  must  be 
found  to  finance  it  at  this  level.  While 
democracy  in  education  will  require 
that  all  competent  students  shall  have 
access  to  the  training  offered,  it  may 
at  times  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  making  some  charge 
for  this  training  where  there  is  ability 
to  pay  for  it.  Furthermore,  new 
sources  of  income  for  the  support  of 
post-high-school  work  may  have  to  be 
found.  Local  taxation,  tuition  paid 
by  individuals,  tuition  paid  by  coun¬ 
ties  or  smaller  tax  units,  allotments 
out  of  state  funds,  federal  aid,  and 
possibly  individual  gifts  are  some  of 
the  sources  from  which  funds  for  this 
most  important  kind  of  training  might 
well  come. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  at  least 
50%  of  the  expense  of  this  junior  col¬ 
lege  work  be  borne  by  the  state.  It 
may  be  true  that  some  states  are  not 
financially  able  to  carry  this  addi¬ 


tional  burden  but  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  Mississippi,  one  of  the  less 
financially  able  states,  is  supporting 
sixteen  junior  colleges.  Usually  a  way 
can  be  found  to  support  what  is  worth 
supporting. 

From  the  1930  survey  of  the  United 
States  OfiSce  of  Education  it  is  found 
that  the  estimated  cost  per  pupil  in 
public  high  schools  is  about  $185. 
Perhaps  a  later  figure  would  be 
larger.  There  are  figures  to  show  that 
the  present  governmental  expenditure 
through  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  is  about  $1000  per  man  annu¬ 
ally.  Of  course  it  is  true  that  not  all 
youth  who  are  now  being  cared  for  in 
such  a  governmental  activity  would  be 
interested  in  post-high-school  training. 
Yet  no  doubt  there  are  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  of  these  young  men  who  would  find 
in  post-high-school,  publicly  support¬ 
ed,  vocational  business  training  just 
the  opportunity  they  need. 

California  contributes  $100  per  stu¬ 
dent  as  state  aid  for  the  support  of  its 
junior  colleges.  Texas  contributes 
none,  yet  allows  $175  per  student  to 
its  senior  colleges.  There  seems  to  be 
some  lack  of  equity  here. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  evidence 
to  show  that  parents  quite  generally 
support  the  idea  of  publicly-supported 
educational  opportunity  of  less  than 
full  university  grade  and  yet  more 
than  that  offered  on  the  high  school 
level.  That  young  people  appreciate 
the  importance  of  this  additional  op¬ 
portunity  to  prepare  themselves  for 
life  is  shown  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
post-high-school  courses  and  colleges. 
These  and  all  other  pertinent  factors 
taken  into  consideration  tend  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  opportunity  for  poet- 
high-school  vocational  business  train¬ 
ing  will  continue  and  grow  with  the 
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years.  The  vital  question  is  whether 
or  not  business  educators  will  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  readjusting  their  training 
program  to  the  requirements  of  the 
post-high-school  level  and  will  be  will¬ 
ing  to  take  this  step. 

Inadequacy  of  Some  High  Schools 

As  has  been  intimated  above,  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  the  small 
high  school  to  give  sound  vocational 
training.  And  yet  a  large  proportion 
of  high  school  students  are  enrolled  in 
this  type  of  school.  Some  way  must 
be  found  to  bring  graduates  of  these 
small  schools  who  desire  functional 
vocational  business  training  together 
for  that  purpose.  From  what  has  al¬ 
ready  been  said  it  is  more  or  less  fu¬ 
tile  to  provide  such  training  for  these 
widely  scattered  groups  at  a  level  be¬ 
low  that  of  high  school  graduation. 
Thus  it  would  seem  clear  that  what¬ 
ever  provision  is  made  for  preparing 
young  people  for  business  careers  in 
a  single  school  or  college  serving  a 
number  of  small  schools  should  be 
made  on  the  post-high-school  level. 

Even  in  the  large  high  school  the 
legitimate  bounds  of  specialized  cur¬ 
ricula  must  be  carefully  considered. 
To  be  a  sound  vocational  business 
training  program  there  must  be  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  flexibility  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  a  certain  amount  of  freedom 
of  choice  for  the  student,  but  it  must 
be  realized  that  if  occupationally  com¬ 
petent  workers  are  to  be  trained,  once 
a  choice  of  specialized  curricula  is 
made,  there  must  be  a  certain  degree 
of  rigidity  of  program.  On  the  pre- 
vocational  level  students  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  explore  a  number  of  fields 
before  deciding  upon  a  clerical  cur¬ 
riculum  to  pursue.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  all-too-common  practice 
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of  permitting  students  to  choose  a 
smattering  of  each  curriculum,  with¬ 
out  concentration  on  any  one,  should 
be  abandoned.  It  is  on  the  high  school 
level  that  most  of  the  exploratory  and 
other  prevocational  work  should  be 
permitted.  By  the  time  the  post-high- 
school  level  is  reached,  at  least  tenta¬ 
tive  decisions  as  to  vocational  pro¬ 
grams  to  follow  should  have  been 
made. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that 
the  better  the  general  educational  back¬ 
ground  of  the  student,  the  more  likely 
he  is  to  succeed  with  almost  any  one 
of  the  specialized  curricula,  wi^  the 
exception  possibly  of  the  distinctly 
clerical  one.  This  means  that  before 
specialization  a  goodly  amoimt  of 
background  should  have  been  obtained. 
By  postponement  of  vocational  busi¬ 
ness  training  to  the  post-high-school 
period  the  earlier  program  can  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  achievement  of  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

Vocational  business  training,  to  be 
effective  as  far  as  the  development  of 
skills  is  concerned,  should  be  more 
highly  intensified  at  the  point  of  at¬ 
tack  than  is  possible  on  the  high  school 
level  where  background  and  more  gen¬ 
eral  studies  make  l^itimate  claims  on 
the  student’s  time.  Thus  great  gain 
in  this  direction  would  result  from 
postponement  of  vocational  training  to 
the  higher  level. 

Guidance  in  Relation  to  Vocational 
Business  Training 

Guidance  is  a  function  of  the  high 
school,  but  if  an  adequate  program  in 
this  field  is  to  be  provided,  time  must 
be  freed  for  it.  Furthermore,  where 
both  prevocational  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing  are  crowded  into  the  high  school 
years,  there  is  lacking  proper  sequence 
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of  these  two  types  of  courses,  with  the 
result  that  choice  of  specialization  is 
made  before  an  adequate  basis  is  laid 
for  this  most  important  step.  On  this 
lower  level  there  is  not  more  free  time 
than  is  needed  for  prevocational  work, 
including  guidance,  try-out,  and  ex¬ 
ploration,  so  why  pre-empt  any  part 
of  it  for  vocational  training? 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that 
Shorthand  I,  Bookkeeping  I,  and 
Typewriting  I  are  in  reality  prevoca¬ 
tional  courses  rather  than  vocational 
courses.  They  are  not  the  only  ones 
but  they  are  important  ones.  They 
should  be  taken  only  by  students  whose 
interests  in  them  are  likely  to  be  per¬ 
manent  and  who,  therefore,  may  con¬ 
tinue  with  the  vocational  courses  that 
follow  them  immediately  upon  their 
completion,  but  these  prevocational 
courses  should  be  postponed  to  the 
twelfth  year  for  most  students,  with 
the  understanding  that,  for  reasons 
already  pointed  out,  the  real  voca¬ 
tional  training  to  follow  will  be  post¬ 
poned  to  the  first  high  school  year  at 
least. 

Without  adequate  knowledge  as  to 
occupational  requirements  and  possi¬ 
bilities  as  well  as  one’s  own  individual 
aptitudes,  interests,  and  abilities,  it  is 
difficult  for  a  student  to  decide  intelli¬ 
gently  just  what  line  of  work  to  pre¬ 
pare  for.  Yet  all  business  educators 
agree  that  before  entering  upon  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  training  for  occupational  life 
a  student  should  be  well  informed  con¬ 
cerning  the  three  important  steps 
which  he  will  need  to  take  before  he 
reaches  his  real  objective  —  preparing 
for  a  chosen  job,  securing  such  a  job, 
and  making  satisfactory  adjustment  in 
it.  Are  boys  and  girls  of  high  school 
age  capable  of  formulating  definite 


vocational  plans  in  accordance  with 
which  their  training  may  proceed. 

It  seems  reasonably  clear  that  if 
vocational  business  training  is  post¬ 
poned  to  the  post-high-school  level, 
there  will  be  many  fewer  misfits  in 
vocational  business  courses.  The  ap¬ 
palling  number  of  failures  in  this 
field,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  se¬ 
curing  employment  and  from  that  of 
school  credit  on  the  high  school  level, 
should  lead  to  a  more  careful  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  proper  grade  placement 
of  this  field  of  training.  Surely  much 
better  work  could  be  done  with  smaller 
and  more  homogeneous  classes  than  is 
now  being  done  with  large  heterogene¬ 
ous  groups  of  misfits  in  our  secondary 
schools. 

Broader  Business  Training  Needed 

Skill  development  is  no  longer  the 
only,  or  even  the  primary,  considera¬ 
tion  in  setting  up  objectives  of  voca¬ 
tional  business  training.  When  busi¬ 
ness  was  small  most  of  the  facts  about 
business  life  could  be  acquired  inci¬ 
dentally  and  slowly  on  the  job.  The 
complexity  of  modern  business  and 
legislation  with  reference  to  it  makes 
it  necessary  for  every  worker  to  be  in¬ 
formed  as  to  his  obligations  and  rights 
beyond  those  which  have  to  do  with 
the  duties  he  has  to  perform  and  the 
wages  he  receives.  There  is  much  fed¬ 
eral  and  state  legislation  that  will  seri¬ 
ously  affect  his  occupational  status. 
Social  security,  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance,  employer’s  liability,  fair  labor 
standards,  national  labor  relations, 
and  minimum  wage-hour  laws  are  all 
of  great  significance  to  workers  in  the 
business  field  as  well  as  to  those  in 
other  fields  of  commerce. 

Labor  unions  are  organizing  office 
and  store  workers  to  a  greater  extent 
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than  ever  before.  This  movement  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  continue  until  practi¬ 
cally  all  such  workers  belong  to  some 
labor  organization.  It  is,  therefore, 
imperative  that  those  who  enter  upon 
a  business  career  through  the  channel 
of  office  work  or  store  work  shall  have 
some  understanding  of  the  many  la¬ 
bor  problems  growing  out  of  this 
movement.  Every  intelligent  worker 
should  be  able  to  play  his  part  in  it. 
To  this  end  a  certain  amount  of  train¬ 
ing  is  essential  and  there  is  some  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  this  training  should 
be  of  the  wholly  unbiased  kind  which 
should  be  possible  in  our  public  schools. 

Should  it  not  be  an  objective  of  vo¬ 
cational  business  training  to  enlighten 
prospective  workers  with  respect  to 
the  matters  mentioned  above  ?  If  this 
objective  is  to  be  added  to  others  al¬ 
ready  recognized  as  being  important, 
more  time  must  be  available  for  the 
business  training  program.  But  more 
time  cannot  be  had  on  the  high  school 
level  without  serious  encroachment  on 
other  equally  worthwhile  kinds  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Therefore,  if  training  to  meet 
this  new  objective  is  to  be  given  pro¬ 
perly,  the  business  program  will  need 
to  be  extended  beyond  the  high  school 
level. 

Occupational  Objectives 

At  present  practically  all  vocational 
business  training  is  limited  to  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  young  people  for  office 
work  —  clerical  duties.  Jkfore  recently 
under  the  stimulation  of  the  George- 
Deen  Act  some  attention  is  being  given 
to  preparation  of  young  people  for 
store  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  pre¬ 
paration  for  junior  clerical  positions 
is  about  all  that  can  be  undertaken  on 
the  high  school  level  because  of  the 
immaturity  of  the  students  enrolled. 
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lack  of  time  for  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  of  training,  and  the  reluctance 
of  employers  to  take  on  people  of  high 
school  age  for  either  full  or  part-time 
employment.  There  are,  however,  a 
good  many  other  occupations  that 
should  be  made  the  objectives  of  busi¬ 
ness  training.  By  an  extensi<Hi  of  the 
training  program  a  year  or  two  be¬ 
yond  the  high  school,  training  can  be 
given  for  what  has  been  called  “service 
as  non-commissioned  officers  of  indus¬ 
try  and  conunerce.”  Insurance  sales¬ 
men,  fire  loss  adjusters,  junior  accoun¬ 
tants,  personal  secretaries,  personnel 
directors,  office  managers,  and  credit 
adjusters  are  a  few  such  positions 
which  serve  to  illustrate  the  general 
character  of  numerous  jobs  which  lie 
between  the  area  of  clerical  work  and 
that  of  executive  management.  To 
this  list  should  be  added  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  small  business  which  may 
well  be  made  one  of  the  important  oV 
jectives  of  real  vocational  training,  if 
that  training  can  be  given  on  a  post- 
high-school  level. 

Immediate  and  Remote  Objectives 

There  is  danger  that  immediate  ob¬ 
jectives  will  be  given  imdue  attention 
in  setting  up  the  business  training 
program.  While  it  is  true  that  prepa¬ 
ration  for  immediate  placement  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  it  is  equally 
true  that  some  thought  should  he  given 
to  the  ultimate  goal  toward  whidi  all 
competent  workers  should  strive.  Un¬ 
der  present  conditions  the  initial  job 
is  almost  too  easy  to  get.  Many  are 
likely  to  be  sidetracked  in  such  jobs 
without  adequate  training  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Some  provision  should  be  made 
to  forestall  this  outcome.  Raising  the 
grade  level  should  help  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  as  it  would  insure  greater  matui^ 
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ity  of  the  student  and  more  time  to  be  postponed  until  the  post-high-school 
expand  the  training.  years.  But  it  should  be  clear  that  in 

Schools  may  be  tempted  to  offer  vo-  the  interest  of  all  persons  concerned  a 
cational  training  on  grade  levels  lower  sincere  attempt  should  be  made  to  de- 
than  is  justifiable  l)ecause  of  the  ease  termine  objectively  at  what  point  this 
with  which  graduates  may  be  placed  kind  of  training  should  b^n,  through 
in  positions.  It  must  be  remembered  what  grade  levels  it  should  continue, 
that  present  conditions  will  not  con-  and  just  what  aspect  of  vocational 
tinue  indefinitely.  Long-range  plan-  business  training  is  best  adapted  to 
ning  should  be  done  on  the  basis  of  each  of  the  grade  levels  included  in 
employment  probabilities  in  the  years  the  program.  As  was  stated  at  the 
ahead  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  ab-  beginning  of  this  statement  on  grade 
normal  conditions  such  as  now  exist,  placement,  the  National  Council  for 
Only  thus  can  schools  avoid  being  Business  Education  should  undertake 
placed  in  an  embarrassing  position  to  establish  a  policy  in  accordance  with 
when  the  defense  program  eases  off,  as  which  sound  vocational  business  train- 
inevitably  it  must.  ing  may  be  developed  in  secondary 

It  may  not  be  clear  to  all  that  seri-  schools  and  junior  colleges  throughout 
ous  vocational  business  training  should  the  United  States. 
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An  Essential  of  Vocational  Business  Training 

By  ALAN  C.  LLOYD 


SHOULD,  or  should  not,  actual  oc¬ 
cupational  experience  be  a  re¬ 
quired  part  of  vocational  business 
training  ?  This  question  raises  a  clear- 
cut  issue.  Can  a  business  training 
program  be  truly  vocational  if  it  does 
not  include  actual  store  or  office  expe¬ 
rience?  Are  the  benefits  of  occupa¬ 
tional  experience  so  valuable  to  the 
pupil,  to  the  school,  to  the  employer, 
and  to  society,  that  it  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  along  with  vocational  courses 
in  every  required  program  of  voca¬ 
tional  business  training  ? 

These  are  not  easy  questions  to 
answer.  Periodically  over  the  past 
score  of  years  —  ever  since  the  public 
high  school  began  training  for  voca¬ 
tional  competency  in  business  —  these 
questions  have  been  raised.  Often 
answers  have  been  attempted.  More 
ji  ♦  js  ♦ 

Editor's  Note 

Under  all  of  the  numerous  federal 
acts  in  aid  of  vocational  education, 
only  those  schools  whose  training  in¬ 
cludes  work  experience  are  entitled  to 
financial  assistance.  This  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  universal  belief  that 
such  experience  is  an  essential  of  truly 
functional  vocational  training.  Only 
in  the  field  of  vocational  business 
training  is  this  vital  .element  almost 
completely  ignored.  The  following 
statement  sets  forth  some  points  of 
view  concerning  it.  —  F.  G.  N. 


often  they  have  been  ignored.  Be¬ 
cause  of  failure  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  issue,  practice  with  respect  to  the 
inclusion  of  occupational  experience  as 
a  part  of  business  training  varies 
greatly  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  National  Council  for 
Business  Education,  a  national  policy¬ 
making  body  in  the  field  of  business 
education,  will  undertake  to  resolve 
this  issue  in  the  near  future  with  a 
view  to  the  establishment  of  a  national 
policy  in  the  field  with  which  it  deals. 

By  “occupational  experience”  is 
meant  work  in  an  actual  job  where 
learning  takes  place  under  actual 
working  conditions.  Not  only  should 
this  experience  be  acquired  at  the  time 
when  institutional  training  is  being 
obtained,  but  it  should  be  considered 
an  integral  part  of  the  training  pro¬ 
gram.  Such  terms  as  “job  experience,” 
“cadetship,”  “occupational  practice,” 
“cooperative  training,”  and  “part- 
time  training”  are  used  to  indicate  an 
educational  plan  wherein  a  part  of  the 
training  is  obtained  on  the  job. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer 
to  resolve  the  issue  raised  or  even  to 
suggest  a  national  policy  that  should 
be  established.  It  merely  is  his  pur¬ 
pose  to  survey  the  literature  of  this 
field,  present  the  arguments  for  and 
against  occupational  experience  as  a 
part  of  vocational  business  training, 
indicate  conflicting  viewpoints  of  writ- 
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erg  in  this  field,  and  suggest  that  a 
competent  body  in  the  field  of  busi¬ 
ness  education,  presumably  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  for  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  should  undertake  to  determine 
majority  opinion  among  business  edu¬ 
cators  on  this  issue,  in  the  belief  that 
only  on  this  basis  can  a  national  pol¬ 
icy  be  established. 

Kinds  of  Plans  in  Use 

For  additional  clarification  as  to  the 
scope  of  the  issue  several  plans  for  giv¬ 
ing  occupational  experience  to  business 
students  should  be  mentioned  at  the 
outset.  All  of  these  plans  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  literature  on  the  subject. 
Much  confusion  results  from  this  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  method  since  it  tends  to 
distract  attention  from  the  main  issue 
which  has  to  do  with  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  occupational  experi¬ 
ence  is  necessary  as  a  part  of  training. 
If  such  experience  is  essential,  the 
method  of  providing  it  is  not  of  great 
importance  and  may  be  left  to  the  de¬ 
cision  of  those  responsible  for  business 
training  in  any  community.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  plans  are  among  the  more  im¬ 
portant  ones  now  in  operation. 

1.  Alternation  between  job  and 

school,  in  units  of  full  days  or  weeks 
or  months,  with  two  students  assigned 
to  one  job. 

2.  Alternation  between  job  and 

school,  in  units  of  consecutive  half 
days,  with  two  students  assigned  to  a 
single  job,  one  working  in  the  forenoon 
and  the  other  in  the  afternoon. 

3.  Alternation  between  job  and 

school,  with  a  single  student  working 
full  afternoons  either  after  school  is 
dismissed  or  partly  on  school  time. 

4.  Supplemental  to  school  work  — 
after  school,  or  on  school  holidays,  or 
after  school  and  on  school  holidays. 


5.  Full  time  for  short  intervals,  ^ 

with  employment  at  such  times  as  ex-  ^ 
tra  workers  are  required,  the  student  ^ 
being  excused  from  all  school  duties  ^ 
during  the  period  of  such  training — 
Christmas  holiday  or  Easter  rush 
period.  I 

In  addition  to  these,  all  of  which  . 
involve  actual  jobs,  some  schools  have  ,,  j 
organized  pseudo-jobs  within  the  school 
itself. 

6.  Operation  of  a  genuine  school 
store. 

7.  Operation  of  an  integrated  pro¬ 
duction  plan  within  the  school  for  a 
special  class. 

These  last  two  plans  are  of  unques¬ 
tionable  training  value  but  neither  of 
them  can  be  regarded  as  wholly  meet¬ 
ing  the  requirements  of  actual  oflSce  or 
store  experience. 

Three  other  plans  —  or  substitutes, 
as  you  wish  —  should  be  mentioned. 

8.  School  service  production  pro¬ 
jects. 

9.  Classroom  training  based  on 
simulated  store  or  oflSce  conditions. 

10.  Work  for  teachers  or  other 
school  officers. 

The  development  of  a  program  of 
occupational  training  seems  to  follow 
a  pattern  such  as  the  following: 

1.  The  teacher  decides  that  mere 
class  routine  is  not  occupational  train¬ 
ing;  so  he  simulates  office  conditions, 
tries  to  make  his  teaching  more  real¬ 
istic. 

2.  The  class  begins  to  handle  cleri¬ 
cal  projects  for  the  school  administra¬ 
tor  and  faculty  members. 

3.  The  teacher,  with  the  coopera-  j 
tion  of  the  students,  goes  beyond  the  ^ 
school  into  social  agencies,  churches,  1 
etc.,  to  find  actual  jobs  to  be  done  for  1 
the  experience  and  training  value.  I 

4.  The  teacher  arranges  for  his  su-  M 
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perior  students  to  do  occasional  jobs 
after  school  in  the  community. 

5.  The  school  finds  that  these  jobs 
are  valuable  and  undertakes  to  develop 
the  pr(^ram  further,  often  permitting 
early  dismissal  for  more  jobs  of  this 
kind. 

6.  The  program  develops  to  a 
point  where  a  coordinator  begins  to 
make  regular  contacts  with  outside 
agencies,  supervises  the  work,  and  ar¬ 
ranges  a  permanent  program  of  alter¬ 
nate  job  and  school  training. 

The  last  four  steps  would  provide 
occupational  experience,  since  in  these 
cases  the  student  actually  works  on  a 
real  job,  doing  his  work  under  normal 
working  conditions.  While  excusing 
students  near  the  end  of  the  year  to 
accept  positions  may  be  regarded  as  a 
form  of  occupational  experience  as  a 
part  of  training,  this  statement  con¬ 
cerns  itself  only  with  those  plans  for 
giving  such  training  as  involve  super¬ 
vision  on  the  part  of  a  school  and  some 
relinquishment  of  school  time  for  work 
on  a  real  job. 

An  Approiich  to  the  Problem 

In  determining  whether  or  not  oc¬ 
cupational  experience  should  be  made 
a  part  of  vocational  business  training, 
three  important  questions  must  be 
answered. 

1.  Must  or  should  business  share 
responsibility  for  the  training  of  its 
workers?  If  the  evidence  supports  a 
negative  answer,  the  issue  is  closed 
and  schools  must  content  themselves 
with  what  they  can  do  within  their 
own  classes.  If  the  answer  is  in  the 
affirmative,  steps  should  be  taken  to 
determine  how  best  business  may  make 
the  contribution  which  it  should  make 
towards  the  training  of  its  employees. 

2.  Does  occupational  experience 
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contribute  something  to  the  training 
of  business  employees  which  can  be 
provided  in  no  other  way  or  which, 
if  provided  otherwise,  would  involve 
too  great  difficulty  or  cost?  If  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative,  then  it  becomes  a  responsibility 
of  business  educators  to  take  whatever 
steps  may  be  necessary  to  secure  for 
their  trainees  the  benefits  of  occupa¬ 
tional  experience.  But  if  the  answer 
is  in  the  negative,  the  issue  of  occupa¬ 
tional  experience  as  a  part  of  training 
seems  to  be  closed. 

3.  Can  occupational  experience  be 
provided  under  normal  school  condi¬ 
tions  ?  If  there  are  too  many  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  arranging  a  program 
that  will  include  occupational  experi¬ 
ence,  it  is  obvious  that,  desirable 
though  it  may  be,  training  will  have 
to  be  given  without  benefit  of  actual 
contacts  with  jobs.  If  the  answer  is 
in  the  affirmative,  even  though  there 
may  be  obstacles  to  overcome,  it  should 
be  clear  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
provide  occupational  experience  as  a 
part  of  training. 

Obligation  of  Business  to  Cooperate  in 
Training 

First,  we  may  set  forth  briefly 
points  of  view  that  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  literature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  obligation  of  business  to 
cooperate  with  the  school  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  employees  that  business  needs. 

Those  who  believe  that  business  has 
no  obligation  beyond  the  tax  support 
which  it  gives  the  school  base  their 
opinions  on  three  things.  First  they 
contend  that  for  the  taxes  which  busi¬ 
ness  pays  it  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
one  of  the  social  agencies  which  it  sup¬ 
ports,  the  school  will  provide  whatever 
initial  training  is  needed  by  those  em- 
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ployed  for  junior  clerical  and  other 
business  services.  Why  should  busi¬ 
ness  training  in  our  schools  be  sup¬ 
ported  if  the  product  of  the  schools  is 
not  employable  at  graduation? 

A  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
business  education  is  supposed  to  be 
its  value  from  the  standpoint  of  prepa¬ 
ration  for  employment.  Under  pres¬ 
ent  working  conditions  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  system  is  not  wholly  satisfactory 
for  the  training  of  workers  whose  jobs 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  skill. 
Business  training  in  the  schools  is  of¬ 
fered  as  an  effective  substitute  for  ap¬ 
prenticeship  training  and,  therefore, 
why  should  business  be  expected  to 
maintain  an  expensive  apprenticeship 
system  for  those  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  long  training  periods  on  the 
secondary-school  level. 

Business  comes  to  the  school  for 
junior  clerks  who  can  b^in  to  earn  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  wages  paid  them 
on  the  first  day  of  employment.  It  is 
not  expected  that  novices  will  be  able 
to  meet  standards  based  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  experienced  workers.  But 
it  is  expected  that  beginners  who  have 
had  a  considerable  amount  of  school 
training  will  be  able  to  enter  employ¬ 
ment  somewhat  above  the  level  of  that 
on  which  an  apprentice  starts  his 
training.  When  business  employs  a 
graduate  of  a  business  training  pro¬ 
gram,  it  expects  to  get  someone  who 
can  begin  work  at  once.,  not  merely 
someone  who  can  be  trained  to  do  the 
work  it  wants  done.  If  the  product 
of  business  training  programs  in  the 
secondary  school  can  do  no  more  than 
enter  upon  a  period  of  apprenticeship 
at  the  point  of  employment,  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  business  should 

1  Hum,  K.  B.,  “Cooperative  Part>Tiroe  B 
Bulletin  No.  SOS,  BuslneM  Bduoatlon  Seriea,  No. 


come  to  the  commercial  department' 
for  its  workers  or  why  the  cost  of  busi-J  js 
ness  training  should  be  borne  by  tax-^^~ 
payers. 

Those  who  believe  that  business  hu^Ki 
some  obligation  to  cooperate  with  theS^^ 
schools  in  the  preparation  of  workers^*  ^ 
believe  that  cooperative  training  is 
particularly  beneficial  to  business  it-  . 

self.  In  the  literature  on  this  subject  j 

we  find  the  claim  that  merchants  par-  > 
ticipating  in  cooperative  programs  re-  i 
port  the  following  benefits  they  have 
received  from  this  type  of  training.' 

*Tt  improves  store  training  because 
trainees  are  placed  in  job  training  at 
an  age  when  they  usually  learn  most 
easily.” 

“It  provides  for  the  constant  and 
systematic  infusion  of  desirable  begin¬ 
ners  into  the  store  personnel. 

“It  provides  for  trainees  the  specific 
training  merchants  desire  them  to  get 

“Trainees  enjoy  the  assistance  of  | 

teacher  advice  and  guidance  throu^ 
try-out  courses  and  often  placement  in 
a  particular  store.  = 

“It  permits  store  owners  to  get  bet¬ 
ter  trained  workers  since  those  who 
take  cooperative  training  are  required  | 
to  study  related  subjects. 

“The  school  assumes  the  burden  of 
training,  thus  relieving  the  store  of 
training  problems  and  expense. 

“The  school  furnishes  a  trained 
group  of  extra  employees  for  special  | 

events,  as  well  as  for  permanent  em-  j 
ployment.  i 

“The  school  training  up-grades  the  ■ 

educational  level  of  store  occupations,  I 

and  thereby  attracts  a  better  grade  of  j 

employee.” 

The  school  has  some  basis  for  the 
claim  that  sole  responsibility  for  the 

tail  Training  ProKrams,”  Vocational  DIvIsioa  ^ 
12,  1939.  U.  S.  Ofllce  of  ESducatlon. 
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preparation  of  young  people  for  busi¬ 
ness  service  should  not  rest  upon  its 
•boulders  alone.  It  may  be  pointed 
out  that  preparation  for  work  is  not 
the  sole  aim  of  public  secondary  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  but  one  aim  of  one  phase 
of  education  on  the  secondary-school 
level.  Therefore  not  all  of  the  time 
available  for  training  can  be  given  to 
specialties  designed  to  prepare  for 
some  of  the  many  occupations  open  to 
junior  clerical  workers. 

Satisfactory  and  reasonably  prompt 
occupational  adjustment  should  be  one 
of  the  outcomes  of  secondary  school 
training,  but  many  of  the  conditions 
in  business  which  make  it  difficult  for 
youth  to  adjust  themselves  vocation¬ 
ally  are  not  encountered  in  the  school 
or  anywhere  else  except  in  business 
itself.  Therefore,  training  must  be 
given  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  light 
of  conditions  which  will  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  occupational  adjust¬ 
ment  Only  on  the  job,  presumably 
through  cooperative  training,  can  the 
student  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
learn  the  conditions  under  which  he 
ultimately  will  work.  If  business 
owes  an  obligation  to  assist  in  the  oc¬ 
cupational  adjustment  of  youth  as  a 
service  to  society  which  it  serves  and 
from  which  it  receives  its  support, 
then  it  should  be  willing  to  cooperate 
with  schools  at  the  training  level  in 
the  work  of  preparing  people  for  jobs. 

It  seems  reasonably  clear  that  there 
would  be  some  gain  for  business  itself 
from  cooperative  training  in  which  it 
will  have  an  important  part.  Whether 
or  not  there  are  social,  legal,  or  eco¬ 
nomic  bases  for  the  assumption  by 
business  of  a  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  training  of  youth,  it  should  be 


clear  that  from  the  standpoint  of  self- 
interest  alone  business  cannot  afford 
to  pass  up  any  feasible  opportunity  to 
cooperate  with  schools  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  vocational  training  pro¬ 
grams. 

Can  Business  Provide  Something 
Unique? 

Now  as  to  whether  or  not  business 
can  provide  something  in  the  way  of 
training  which  schools  alone  cannot 
provide,  the  evidence  before  us  seems 
to  indicate  that  there  are  certain  ele¬ 
ments  in  a  sound  vocational  training 
program  that  cannot  be  provided  with¬ 
out  more  intimate  contacts  with  busi¬ 
ness  than  the  classroom  alone  makes 
possible. 

Few,  if  any,  business  educators  be¬ 
lieve  that  store  conditions  can  be 
closely  simulated  in  the  classroom.  As 
one  writer  puts  it,  “Students  must 
learn  to  deal  with  real  money,  with 
real  goods,  with  real  customers. 
Schoolroom  sales  talks  and  model 
stores  are  fine  for  demonstration  but 
not  worth  much  in  terms  of  experi¬ 
ence.”* 

It  is  pointed  out  by  advocates  of  co¬ 
operative  training  that  occupational 
skill  development  is  not  the  only  value 
of  occupational  experience  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  One  author  points  out  that 
“some  lessons  can  be  learned  only 
through  practical  experience  in  the 
ways  of  the  world.  Some  of  these  in¬ 
clude  the  proper  relation  between  the 
material  and  the  spiritual  phases  of 
life,  meaning  and  value  of  money, 
meaning  of  work  and  wages,  and  the 
relation  between  them,  importance  of 
life  motives.  .  .  .  The  cooperative 
plan  is  a  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  some  of  the  problems  involved,  and 


t  Rowae,  E.  J.,  “Commenta”  in  dlacuaalon  wiUi  ipectal  seminar  at  HarvarS  UniTersItr.  July 
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hence,  its  advantages  should  be  within 
the  reach  of  all  youth.”* 

The  limitations  of  the  classroom 
prevent  giving  students  real  work  ex¬ 
perience,  as  is  pointed  out  by  one 
writer  who  states,  “Distinctions  be¬ 
tween  the  school  situation  and  the  job 
situation  are  not  to  be  overcome  by 
increased  pressure  in  the  classroom. 
They  are  to  be  overcome  only  by  get¬ 
ting  the  one  thing  that  employers 
want,  and  that  pupils  need,  and  that 
the  school’s  limitations  prevent  its  giv¬ 
ing  —  real  job  experience.”^ 

Of  course  it  is  obvious  that  no 
school  can  hope  to  do  a  finished  piece 
of  work  in  the  field  of  vocational  busi¬ 
ness  training.  The  employer  in  the 
end  must  finish  the  job.  The  practical 
question  is  whether  or  not  the  em¬ 
ployer  should  begin  to  “finish  the  job” 
before  the  student  leaves  school  or  af¬ 
ter  he  is  employed.  Everything  con¬ 
sidered,  it  seems  likely  that  the  former 
plan  of  cooperative  training  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  one  since  it  bridges  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  school  and  employment  and 
insures  that  the  b^inning  worker 
shall  have  a  glimpse  of  his  employers’ 
requirements  before  he  becomes  a  full¬ 
time  wage  earner. 

Those  who  oppose  cooperative  train¬ 
ing  or  who  are  somewhat  doubtful 
about  its  value  point  out  that  job  ex¬ 
perience  is  not  real  even  though  it  is 
obtained  through  cooperative  training 
on  an  actual  job.  This  view  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  language  of  one 
writer  as  follows,  “Many  offices  are 
not  well  organized  in  the  orientation 
of  new  employees;  consequently,  the 


first  few  weeks  of  the  paid  employee’s 
experience  on  the  job  are  difficult. 
But,  the  student  worker  never  gets 
past  this  stage.”® 

Others  contend  that  standards  are 
not  the  same  for  student  apprentices 
as  they  are  for  beginning  workers  on 
a  full-time  basis.  One  writer  puts  it 
this  way,  “The  employer  does  not  ex¬ 
act  from  students  working  for  experi¬ 
ence  the  same  adherence  to  office  stand¬ 
ards  that  he  requires  from  salaried 
employees.  The  student  is  generally 
put  on  a  routine  job  which  nobody 
else  in  the  office  wants  to  do.  There¬ 
fore,  he  does  not  have  the  advantage 
of  the  kind  of  experience  that  he 
would  find  most  profitable  to  him.”* 

Others  who  oppose  cooperative  train¬ 
ing  raise  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  well-organized  offices  can  be  se¬ 
cured  for  the  cooperative  program.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  the  essential  of 
good  office  experience  is  that  it  shall 
be  had  in  a  well-managed  office  where 
training  is  provided.  Question  is 
raised  as  to  whether  or  not  this  type 
of  office  wants  to  be  bothered  with  stu¬ 
dent  apprentices.  In  the  absence  of 
such  offices,  is  it  wise  to  undertake  a 
cooperative  program  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  less  efficiently  managed  ones  ? 

Of  course  it  seems  likely  that  these 
objections  to  the  cooperative  plan  can 
be  met  by  careful  organization  of  the 
cooperative  plan,  skillful  placement  of 
students  according  to  their  abilities 
and  needs,  coordination  and  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  program  by  someone  who 
is  thoroughly  competent  to  handle  it, 
and  by  recognizing  at  the  outset  that 
not  all  of  the  apprenticeship  training 


8  Bawden,  W.  T.,  “The  Cooperative  School,"  Industrial  Eiducatlon  Circular  No.  8,  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  ElducaUon. 

4  Ekiltorlal — "Tri-State  Business  EJducator,"  Spiina.  1841. 

B  Farrell.  "Secretarial  Cadetship  In  the  Business  College,”  "Tri-State  Business  Eklucator." 
Sprlna,  1841. 

8  Farrell,  "Secretarial  Cadetship  In  the  Business  College, ”  "Tri-State  Business  Bduoator.” 
Spring,  1841. 
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will  be  of  the  same  caliber.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  not  all  of  the  training  obtained 
in  the  classroom  is  of  the  same  caliber 
or  that  all  students  in  a  given  class 
get  the  same  benefits  from  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given.  There  are  maximal  and 
minimal  results  according  to  the  apti¬ 
tudes,  interests,  abilities,  and  industry 
of  students  concerned  with  any  course. 
All  that  is  required  of  any  teacher  is 
that  he  shall  make  the  most  of  his  op¬ 
portunity  to  give  each  student  the 
maximal  amount  of  training  which  he 
is  capable  of  taking.  Let’s  not  omit 
occupational  experience  as  a  part  of 
training  merely  on  the  ground  that 
not  all  students  participating  will  get 
substantially  the  same  amount  of  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  program. 

Advocates  of  cooperative  training 
make  the  following  comments  in  sup¬ 
port  of  their  views. 

1.  Physical  activity,  as  an  aid  to 
learning,  is  at  its  best  in  an  actual  job 
for  which  the  student  is  training. 

2.  Interest  and  motivation  are  at 
their  highest  because  of  the  reality  of 
the  training  being  received  and  its  di¬ 
rect  relationship  to  employment  which 
is  to  follow. 

3.  Practical  situations  encountered 
on  the  job  tend  to  show  the  very  direct 
relationship  between  training  and  one 
of  life’s  most  important  activities  — 
the  job. 

4.  Habit  development  takes  place 
under  conditions  which  are  identical 
to  those  the  student  will  encounter  af¬ 
ter  graduation.  Habits  thus  formed 
are  sure  to  carry  over  into  employ¬ 
ment. 

5.  Learning  is  individualized  where 
the  student  becomes  a  part-time  work¬ 
er  and  learns  as  he  works  on  personal¬ 
ized  tasks. 


6.  Occupational  experience  ob¬ 
tained  during  the  period  of  training 
tends  to  integrate  the  various  elements 
of  the  training  program. 

.  7.  Visualization,  contact,  practice, 
and  self-criticism  utilize  advantages 
of  sensation  and  perception  as  aids  to 
education. 

8.  Rewards  and  satisfactions  of 
learning  tend  to  be  more  realistic 
when  learning  takes  place  on  the  job, 
or  as  a  direct  result  of  experience  on 
one. 

9.  Since  transfer  values  of  train¬ 
ing  tend  to  be  proportionate  to  the 
similarity  of  training  situations  and 
actual  life  situations,  transfer  should 
be  greatest  where  some  of  the  training 
is  obtained  under  real  working  condi¬ 
tions. 

These  are  some  of  the  inherent  val¬ 
ues  in  a  well-organized  program  of  co¬ 
operative  training  —  values  that  can 
scarcely  be  achieved  through  any  other 
method  of  instruction.  It  seems  rea¬ 
sonable  to  assume  that  not  only  will 
exceptional  training  be  derived  from 
occupational  experience  but  that  val¬ 
ues  of  classroom  teaching  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  when  teaching  is 
done  against  a  background  of  occupa¬ 
tional  understanding  which  should  re¬ 
sult  from  work  on  a  real  job. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  occupational 
experience  shall  replace  the  courses  in 
which  vocational  skills  are  developed 
—  vocational  typewriting,  transcrip¬ 
tion,  vocational  bookkeeping,  machine 
clerical,  and  retail  selling.  Part-time 
participation  in  some  actual  job  ac¬ 
tivity  enables  the  student  to  utilize 
the  skills  acquired  through  these  voca¬ 
tional  courses  in  practical  ways  and 
stimulates  interest  in  the  development 
of  these  skills  to  a  higher  level  of 
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achievement  which  represents  actual 
occupational  competency. 

Job  contacts  during  the  part-time 
work  period  of  any  student  tend  to 
motivate  the  course  work  which  paral¬ 
lels  occupational  experience.  One 
writer  sums  up  this  point  as  follows: 
“The  opportunity  to  put  theory  into 
practice  causes  much  greater  interest 
in  the  classroom  work  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  term.”’^  That  real  mo¬ 
tivation  does  result  from  this  kind  of 
experience  is  home  out  by  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  testimony  given  by  those  who 
have  had  experience  with  cooperative 
courses. 

Within  the  scope  of  this  brief  state¬ 
ment  it  is  not  possible  to  indicate  all 
of  the  advantages  that  should  accrue 
from  cooperative  training.  It  is  al¬ 
leged  by  those  who  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  it  that  personality  is  devel¬ 
oped  more  satisfactorily  through  adult 
contacts  and  real  working  situations. 
Many  authorities  on  this  subject  ex¬ 
press  themselves  in  much  the  same 
way  as  does  one  authority  who  says, 
“Work  experience  is  a  very  valuable 
part  of  the  experience  that  young 
people  need  if  they  are  to  mature 
properly.  A  great  many  young  per¬ 
sons,  perhaps  the  majority,  are  so  con¬ 
structed  that  their  social,  emotional, 
and  mental  health  and  growth  call  ur¬ 
gently  for  work  responsibility.  To 
deny  these  demands  is  just  as  danger¬ 
ous  as  to  deny  the  demands  of  the 
body  for  essential  minerals  and  vita¬ 
mins.”* 

It  should  be  clear  that  vocational 
guidance  should  accompany  all  voca¬ 
tional  training  as  well  as  precede  it. 
Occupational  experience  during  the 


period  of  vocational  training  should 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
guidance  of  students  who  are  prepar¬ 
ing  for  business  positions.  Work  on  a 
real  job,  even  for  short  periods  of 
time,  provides  “exploration”  and  “try¬ 
out”  under  most  favorable  conditions. 
Many  students  who,  but  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  a  cooperative 
program  during  the  last  year  of  their 
high  school  training,  would  leave  the 
school  and  seek  employment  before 
graduation,  may  be  retained  for  the 
longer  program  because  of  the  lure  of 
a  real  job  even  before  graduation. 
This  extension  of  the  period  of  train¬ 
ing  makes  for  more  effective  guidance 
since  it  adds  to  the  opportunity  of  the 
guidance  department  for  giving  it. 

It  has  been  shown  by  a  number  of 
surveys  that  occupational  adjustment 
following  training  on  the  high  school 
level  often  requires  as  much  as  a  year 
or  even  two  years  for  the  average  stu¬ 
dent  Anything  that  tends  to  lessen 
this  period  of  adjustment  —  or  this 
gap  between  school  and  successful 
work  on  a  worthwhile  job  —  should  be 
considered  most  carefully.  All  those 
who  have  had  experience  with  coopera¬ 
tive  training  testify  to  the  value  of 
its  contribution  from  a  placement 
point  of  view.  Not  only  are  coopera¬ 
tive  course  trainees  likely  to  be  re¬ 
tained  by  employers  in  whose  estab¬ 
lishments  they  get  their  part-time  ex¬ 
perience,  thus  solving  their  placement 
problem,  but  not  a  few  who  are  not 
so  retained  find  it  relatively  easy  to 
get  other  jobs  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  can  truthfully  say  that  they  “have 
had  experience.”  Even  a  little  is  all 


7  Martin,  L  M.,  “Student  Placement  at  Berean  School."  "Joumai  of  Buaineas  Education," 
e.  in*. 

•  DouslaM,  H.  R.,  “Touth  Needa  Work  Experience,"  “Buslneu  Eklucation  World."  May, 
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to  the  good  when  placement  time  ar¬ 
rives. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements 
in  school  administration  today  is  that 
which  has  to  do  with  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  pn^r  “public  re¬ 
lations.”  It  is  doubtful  if  any  inno¬ 
vation  in  the  field  of  business  training 
can  be  more  conducive  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  helpful  public  relations  than 
can  the  cooperative  program.  Busi¬ 
ness  men  not  only  come  to  understand 
more  about  the  business  training  pro¬ 
gram  ;  they  also  develop  interest  in  the 
school  as  a  whole.  They  come  to  un¬ 
derstand  difficulties  that  are  encoun- 
tere<l  by  school  authorities  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  prepare  people  for  employ¬ 
ment  and  they  become  more  tolerant 
when  they  see  failure  as  the  result  of 
the  school’s  best  efforts.  They  want 
to  be  helpful  in  righting  bad  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  training  must  be 
given. 

Finally,  giving  sound  vocational 
business  training  for  clerical  work  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  numerous  expensive 
machines.  To  the  extent  that  mecha¬ 
nized  office  work  can  be  trained  for 
through  a  cooperative  training  pro¬ 
gram  wherein  office  equipment  is  used 
instead  of  schoolroom  equipment,  to 
that  extent  the  expense  of  giving  vo¬ 
cational  business  training  is  reduced. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  testimony 
to  the  effect  that  equipment  costs  may 
be  appreciably  lower  for  cooperative 
courses  than  they  are  for  similar 
courses  on  a  full-time  basis. 

There  is  still  a  question  as  to  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  schools  can  provide  work 
experience  for  their  vocational  busi¬ 
ness  students.  It  ia  not  always  easy 
to  organize  a  cooperative  training  pro¬ 
gram.  Indeed,  in  a  few  places  and 
under  certain  conditions  it  may  not 


be  possible  at  all,  but  even  before  the 
present  defense  program  made  in¬ 
creased  demands  on  schools  for  trained 
office  workers  it  was  possible,  where 
the  will  to  have  it  existed,  to  establish 
cooperative  work  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions!  It  is  not  possible  within  the 
scope  of  this  statement  to  indicate  the 
difficulties  involved  in  setting  up  co¬ 
operative  training  or  to  review  the  ai^ 
guments  against  such  training  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  too  difficult  or  even 
impossible  to  organize  and  maintain. 
It  should  be  the  business  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  for  Business  Education 
or  the  N.  E.  A.  Department  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  or  some  other  agency 
representing  this  field  to  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  canvass  of  the  difficulties  in¬ 
volved  in  setting  up  cooperative  train¬ 
ing  programs  with  a  view  to  showing 
that  “where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way”  to  accomplish  this  end.  There 
are  a  score  or  more  of  sound  coopera¬ 
tive  training  programs  in  operation 
throughout  the  country.  They  have 
been  organized  under  conditions  not 
greatly  different  from  those  which  ob¬ 
tain  in  the  average  communi^  of  rea¬ 
sonable  size.  They  are  the  best  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  (xmtention  that  cooperative 
courses  are  not  feasible.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  authoritative  agency 
will  undertake  to  set  in  motion  a  na¬ 
tionwide  study  in  this  field  of  busi¬ 
ness  training  with  a  view  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  national  policy  concern¬ 
ing  it. 

Is  There  a  SiibstUtUe  for  Work  Expe¬ 
rience  Through  Cooperative  Training  f 

As  a  final  word  in  this  discussion 
something  should  be  said  about  the 
possibilities  of  providing  work  expe¬ 
rience  within  the  school  itself.  There 
are  many  who  believe  that  work  expe- 
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rience  can  be  provided  without  actual 
job  contacts  outside  the  walls  of  the 
school.  Indeed,  there  are  those  who 
tend  to  favor  practical  experience  of 
this  kind.  But  when  all  the  pertinent 
factors  involved  are  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  one  cannot  but  wonder  whether 
or  not  those  who  adopt  this  point  of 
view  are  not  doing  so  to  save  them¬ 
selves  much  of  the  arduous  work  re¬ 
quired  for  the  development  of  a  co¬ 
operative  training  program. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  in¬ 
sure  to  students  many  of  the  values 
claimed  for  actual  work  experience  on 
a  job  through  any  possible  provision 
that  can  be  made  for  practical  experi¬ 
ence  within  the  schoolroom,  or  even 
within  the  offices  of  the  school.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  school  office  is  still 
very  largely  that  of  the  classroom. 
The  competitive  situation  as  found  in 
business  does  not  exist.  Even  the 
headmaster  may  conduct  the  business 
side  of  his  job  in  a  most  inefficient 
manner.  Most  often  the  clerical  work 
that  must  be  done  is  left  to  office  sec¬ 
retaries  to  manage.  The  office  secre¬ 
tary  may  have  been  a  teacher  or  per¬ 
haps  a  student  in  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  school.  At  any  rate, 
she  very  often  lacks  experience  in  an 
actual  business  office  even  as  does  the 
teacher  who  trains  the  girls  or  boys  to 
serve  her  in  an  apprenticeship  capa¬ 
city. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  get  person¬ 
nel  directors  or  office  managers  or  of¬ 
fice  supervisors  to  treat  part-time  stu¬ 
dents  exactly  as  they  treat  full-time 
workers.  It  is  even  more  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  get  teachers,  office 
secretaries,  school  administrators,  and 
others  for  whom  students  may  be  do¬ 
ing  work  to  treat  them  as  full-time 
employees,  and  without  such  treat- 
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ment,  according  to  reasonably  good 
work  standards,  the  work  experience 
obtained  may  be  of  relatively  little 
value  —  in  fact  may  well  be  quite  in¬ 
ferior  from  the  standpoint  of  training 
to  that  which  could  be  obtained  in  the 
classroom  of  the  commercial  teacher 
himself. 

Beardless  of  standards  set  up  by 
the  commercial  department  for  work 
done  by  its  students  for  others  in  the 
school,  it  is  difficult  to  get  members 
of  the  staff  for  whom  work  is  done  to 
understand  those  standards,  to  insist 
that  they  be  met,  and  to  report  any 
failure  to  meet  them.  Thus  it  may 
well  come  about  that  bad  work  habits 
are  formed  and  wrong  attitudes  toward 
various  jobs  developed. 

The  amount  of  useful  practical 
work  which  is  available  in  the  average 
school  under  proper  conditions  is  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  requirements  of  a  rea¬ 
sonably  large  group.  What  there  is 
has  to  be  spread  thinly  over  the  entire 
group.  Of  course  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  take  over  the  work  of  the  main 
office  secretary,  and  perhaps  of  other 
office  workers  in  the  school  organiza¬ 
tion  and  thus  provide  the  required 
amount  of  experience,  but  that  sort  of 
thing  would  be  labeled  “exploitation” 
and  thus  the  desirable  outcomes  of 
such  experience  would  not  be  achieved. 

In  any  attempt  to  deal  with  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  work  experience  as  a  phase  of 
vocational  business  training,  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  alleged  efficacy 
of  in-school  practical  experience.  Un¬ 
til  it  is  definitely  determined  on  the 
basis  of  adequate  research  whether  or 
not  in-school  work  experience  can  be 
so  organized  as  to  be  an  adequate  sub¬ 
stitute  for  outside  occupational  expe¬ 
rience,  no  policy  with  respect  to  the 
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latter  can  be  established  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  business  educators,  many 
of  whom  still  pin  their  faith  to  the 
theory  that  school  jobs  meet  all  re¬ 
quirements. 

So  we  may  conclude  that  if  work 
experience  is  an  essential  part  of  voca¬ 
tional  preparation,  some  way  should 
be  found  to  make  it  available  to  stu¬ 
dents  during  the  training  period.  If 
in-school  practical  work  can  be  shown 
to  meet  all  requirements,  that  type  of 
work  experience  should  be  provided  in 
every  business  training  department 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  in-school  service 
can  be  shown  to  fall  short  of  meeting 
all  requirements,  then  steps  should  be 
taken  to  provide  out-of-school  Work 
experience.  If  the  latter  plan  is  un- 
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dertaken,  business  men  should  be 
shown,  on  the  basis  of  facts,  that  their 
cooperation  in  the  development  of  any 
plan  for  giving  students  pre-employ¬ 
ment  work  experience  will  in  the  end 
benefit  themselves  quite  as  much  as, 
if  not  more  than,  it  will  either  the 
student  or  the  school. 

One  thing  seems  certain.  Work  ex¬ 
perience  is  necessary.  It  should  be 
provided.  A  national  policy  to  the 
effect  that  work  experience  should  be 
made  a  part  of  every  vocational  busi¬ 
ness  training  program  should  bej  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  hope  that  no  longer 
will  otherwise  good  business  teachers 
shirk  responsibility  for  seeing  to  it 
that  their  programs  include  this  all¬ 
essential  of  sound  vocational  training. 
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tional  adjustment  has  been  found. 

In  an  earlier  day  when  practically 
all  who  entered  the  secondary  school 
did  BO  with  the  intent  of  continuing 
their  studies  on  the  collie  level, 
school  administrators  found  it  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  follow  up  their  gradu¬ 
ates  and  discover  whether  or  not  they 
were  able  to  make  satisfactory  adjust¬ 
ments  in  coll^^.  So  it  has  come  about 
that  school  administrators  today  are 
very  much  concerned  about  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  their  college-preparatory  group 
on  the  next  higher  level.  Recent 
growth  in  high  school  attendance  and 
important  changes  in  student  person¬ 
nel  on  the  high  school  level  have  in¬ 
duced  educators  to  give  more  attention 
to  the  question  as  to  just  what  the  es¬ 
sential  functions  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  really  are.  The  point  of  view  is 
rapidly  gaining  acceptance  that  the 
school’s  responsibility  to  youth  does 
not  end  when  the  formal  academic  re¬ 
lationship  is  terminated. 

/It  is  only  through  more  competent 
j^uidance  activities  that  school  authori- 
•'ties  can  be  assured  that  their  facilities 
;  for  vocational  education  are  being 
utilized  by  students  who  are  able 
:  to  derive  greatest  profit  from  them. 
\Through  guidance,  students  them¬ 
selves  may  be  reasonably  certain  that 
the  preparation  they  are  receiving,  or 
are  about  to  receive,  is  in  line  with 
their  own  aptitudes  and  interests  and 
abilities  and  with  actual  employment 
opportunities  that  will  be  open  to 
them  in  their  own  communities  or 
elsewhere.  It  is  only  through  guid¬ 
ance  that  placement  can  be  made  to 
function,  since  the'  schools  must  see 
to  it  that  the  right  people  are  trained 
for  jobs,  and  that  the  right  training 


for  these  jobs  is  given,  if  at  the  end 
of  training  schools  are  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  seeing  that  their  grad¬ 
uates  and  even  their  drop-outs  are  able 
to  make  satisfactory  occupational  ad¬ 
justments. 

Many  surveys  have  emphasized  the 
need  for  young  and  inexperienced 
workers  to  fill  “junior”  jobs  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds.  Since  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  of  1933^  a  steadily  increasing 
number  of  government  employment 
offices  have  set  up  several  separate  de¬ 
partments  for  the  service  of  young 
workers.  Thus  federal  rec<^ition  of 
the  need  for  placement  service  in  the 
interest  of  young  workers  is  indicated. 
The  most  important  aspect  of  this 
movement  is  a  clear  recognition  that 
there  are  many  problems  connected 
with  securing  proper  employment 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  job-finding 
activity  of  young  people  just  out  of 
school  who  are  without  work  experi¬ 
ence  except  the  little  that  may  have 
been  obtained  through  the  few  coop¬ 
erative  training  courses  now  operating 
in  the  field  of  business  education. 

Employers  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  young  people  who  come  to  them 
directly  from  our  schools  will  be  at 
least  employable  for  junior  services, 
if  not  in  every  case  potentially  pro- 
motable  to  a  higher  level  of  service. 
They  believe  that  public  education  is 
obligated  to  assist  people  in  their 
choice  of  occupation  for  which  to  pre¬ 
pare,  and  then  to  direct  their  training 
for  the  occupations  chosen  in  such  a 
way  as  to  insure  that  at  school-leaving 
time  they  will  be  ready  for  the  initial 
employment  that  will  be  open  to  them. 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  see  that  a  stu¬ 
dent  shall  enroll  for  the  kind  of  train- 


1  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establiahment  of  a  national  employnient  system  for  ooOperatkm 
with  the  states  In  the  promotion  of  such  system  and  for  other  purpoaes.  June  S,  1931.  BiU 
8910,  7Srd  Congress.  First  Session. 
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ing  he  is  best  qualified  for;  it  is  equal¬ 
ly  important  to  see  that  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  that  training  he  is  helped  to 
find  employment  wherein  he  can  use 
the  results  of  the  training  he  has  had. 

Parents  have  a  right  to  expect  not 
only  that  their  boys  and  girls  will  be 
enlightened  as  to  the  kind  of  employ¬ 
ment  for  which  they  should  prepare 
in  the  light  of  all  pertinent  facts,  but 
that  schools  will  undertake  to  help 
them  avoid  stranding  on  a  level  of  em¬ 
ployment  below  the  highest  one  on 
which  they  are  capable  of  functioning, 
through  a  reasonable  amount  of  fol¬ 
low-up  after  graduation. 

On  someone  rests  responsibility  for 
saving  business  (in  reality  society)  the 
financial  loss  involved  in  trying  out 
people  who  are  bound  to  fail  to  make 
good,  and  for  saving  society  the  cost 
of  ill-advised  training  for  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  its  members. 

Now  that  jobs  are  once  more  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  get,  will  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  giving  merely  lip-service  to  the 
theory  that  placement  is  a  proper 
function  of  schools  return,  or  will  the 
trend  towards  implementing  this  the¬ 
ory  in  our  school  program  continue  in 
harmony  with  an  accumulation  of  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  need  for  better  occupa¬ 
tional  adjustment  of  youth.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Council  for  Business  Education 
is  a  policy-making  body.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  a  national  pol¬ 
icy  with  respect  to  the  responsibility 
for  placement  and  follow-up  of  non¬ 
college  students  shall  be  established, 
and  it  is  very  important  that  this  pol¬ 
icy  shall  be  a  long-range  one  rather 
than  merely  a  temporary  solution  of 
this  problem.  Such  a  policy  would 
encourage  the  business  training  de¬ 
partments  of  our  secondary  schools  to 


so  set  up  their  program  as  to  insure 
that  this  newly  accepted  responsibility 
for  initial  placement  and  subsequent 
adjustment  and  readjustment  is  met 
successfully.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
schools  will  not  depend  upon  the  de¬ 
fense  program,  or  some  other  national 
job-creating  activity,  to  solve  their 
placement  problem.  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  has  ever  been  a  time  when  guid¬ 
ance,  proper  training,  placement,  and 
follow-up  have  been  more  important 
than  they  are  at  present,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
jobs  may  be  obtained  above  the  high 
school  level.  The  ease  with  which 
young  people  are  able  to  get  jobs  just 
now  tends  to  forestall  long-range  ca¬ 
reer  planning.  The  result  inevitably 
will  be  that  many  of  those  now  enter¬ 
ing  upon  employment  for  the  first 
time  will  find  themselves  in  dead-end 
jobs  from  which  advancement  is  im¬ 
possible,  or  in  jobs  ill-suited  to  their 
real  abilities,  or  in  jobs  which  offer 
opportunity  for  advancement  but  for 
which  advancement  they  have  not  had 
adequate  preliminary  training.  To 
the  extent  that  workers  are  needed  for 
the  defense  program,  young  people 
should  respond ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  extent  that  the  pursuit  of  more 
extensive  training  is  consistent  with 
our  nation’s  need,  to  that  extent  our 
young  people  should  continue  their 
preparation  for  occupational  life  and 
not  be  too  eager  to  sever  their  school 
or  college  connections  in  favor  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

To  give  point  to  this  discussion  the 
following  proposal  for  a  policy  is  set 
forth  briefly :  “It  should  be  the  policy 
of  the  business  training  department  on 
the  secondary-school  level,  either  inde¬ 
pendently  or  in  cooperation  with  any 
or  all  available  agencies,  to  assume  its 
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full  share  of  responsibility  for  initial 
placement  and  sufficient  follow-up  to 
insure  satisfactory  occupational  ad¬ 
justments  for  all  pupils,  graduates 
and  drop-outs  alike,  in  the  field  of 
work  for  which  they  have  been 
trained.” 

The  public  secondary  school  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  one  of  democracy’s  chief 
agents  in  the  preparation  of  youth  for 
life  on  an  adult  level.  On  the  whole 
isn’t  one’s  job  about  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  activity  in  which  he  will  engago  ? 
Do  not  practically  all  of  the  other 
worthwhile  activities  of  life  depend, 
in  some  part  at  least,  on  one’s  eco¬ 
nomic  status  in  life?  Does  not  one’s 
economic  status  depend  in  large  part 
on  satisfactory  occupational  adjust¬ 
ment  ?  Do  not  guidance,  training, 
placement,  and  follow-up  of  the  proper 
kind  go  a  long  way  toward  insuring 
proper  occupational  adjustments  on 
the  part  of  boys  and  girls  who  pass 
through  our  secondary  schools  ?  Should 
not  the  guidance  function  be  continu¬ 
ous  up  to  a  point  where  permanent  oc¬ 
cupational  adjustment  has  been  rea¬ 
sonably  well  made?  Why  should  a 
school’s  task  be  considered  complete 
at  the  point  of  graduation  ?  Is  it  safe 
to  leave  the  matter  of  placement  and 
occupational  adjustment  wholly  to  pri¬ 
vate  commercial  agencies,  private  so¬ 
cial  agencies,  government  employment 
services,  state  emplo_>Tnent  services,  or 
to  any  other  agency  that  has  not  had 
a  direct  part  in  the  preparation  of 
youth  for  work  or  does  not  have  the 
social  viewpoint  which  should  be  in¬ 
herent  in  our  public  schools?  These 
are  important  questions.  No  school 
administrator  should  overlook  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  answers  to  them. 

By  placement  is  not  meant  merely 
getting  a  job  for  a  boy  or  girl.  It  is 


the  act  of  assisting  pupils,  graduates 
and  withdrawals,  in  finding  desirable 
occupations  for  which  they  are  moat 
clearly  qualified  by  aptitudes,  inters 
ests,  and  abilities,  and  which  will 
serve  the  best  interests  of  pupil  and 
public. 

Follow-up  means  something  more 
than  merely  making  an  inquiry  or 
two  about  the  work  of  a  former  stu¬ 
dent  shortly  after  he  has  left  school. 
This  activity  includes  helping  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  find  an  initial  job,  to  adjust 
himself  to  that  job,  and  to  advance  in 
it.  It  also  provides  assistance  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  re-choice,  necessary  readjust¬ 
ment  from  time  to  time,  and  in  ac¬ 
quiring  additional  extension  training 
which  may  be  needed  to  meet  chang¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  job  already  held, 
or  to  advance  to  the  next  higher  level 
of  employment 

The  National  Occupational  Con¬ 
ference  places  on  the  public  school 
responsibility  for  (1)  occupational 
guidance  and  counseling  for  every  pu¬ 
pil  of  secondary-school  age,  (2)  occu¬ 
pational  training  in  school  or  on  the 
job  or  through  supervised  apprentice¬ 
ship  for  every  student  desiring  it,  and 
(3)  placement  and  follow-up  to  see 
that  the  young  worker  is  helped  over 
the  gap  which  always  exists  between 
school  and  work.  These  three  func¬ 
tions  —  guidance,  training,  occupa¬ 
tional  adjustment  —  are  links  in  a 
chain  of  educational  experience  which 
is  designed  to  insure  proper  occupa¬ 
tional  stability.  .  The  success  of  the 
entire  program  is,  of  course,  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  strength  of  each  of  these 
three  links  in  it.  If  one  of  them  is 
lacking,  is  weak,  or  is  neglected,  the 
whole  program  is  likely  to  be  of  little 
avail.  Placement  is  the  end  result 
toward  which  both  occupational  coun- 
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seling  and  occupational  instruction  are 
directed.  Until  satisfactory  placement 
has  been  achieved,  the  vocational  train¬ 
ing  program  for  any  given  student  has 
not  achieved  its  main  objective.*  The 
majority  of  boys  and  girls  do  make 
their  choices  of  occupation  with  little, 
if  any,  real  help  from  others  who  are 
competent  to  advise  them.  Their 
choices  are  made  on  the  basis  of  in¬ 
terest  and  not  on  the  basis  of  perti¬ 
nent  facts  with  respect  to  the  occupa¬ 
tions  chosen  —  their  economic  status, 
permanency,  trend,  rewards,  require¬ 
ments,  etc.  Interest  of  course  is  one 
of  the  factors  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  choice  of  an  occupation,  but  one 
must  be  sure  that  interest  is  real  and 
abiding  and  based  on  adequate  infor¬ 
mation.  For  most  boys  and  girls  at 
school-leaving  time  occupational  inter¬ 
est  is  more  or  less  superficial  and  not 
likely  to  persist  beyond  the  point 
where  some  new  occupation  diverts 
their  attention  from  the  one  of  their 
choice.  No  wonder  so  many  fail  to 
select  work  for  which  they  are  best 
suited,  in  which  they  will  find  their 
largest  satisfaction,  through  which 
they  will  make  to  society  their  maxi¬ 
mum  contribution. 

Assuming  responsibilities  of  adult¬ 
hood  is  not  easy  for  youth  under  even 
most  favorable  conditions.  Becoming 
a  member  of  the  adult  community, 
physically,  economically,  and  socially, 
is  therefore  a  matter  which  calls  for 
all  the  assistance  from  those  who  have 
been  guiding  youth  through  the  sec¬ 
ondary-school  period.  Probably  in  no 
other  respect  is  adjustment  to  adult 
life  more  difficult  than  it  is  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  getting  a  job  and  adapting 
oneself  to  its  requirements.  Yet  every 
normal  youth  must  make  that  adjust¬ 


ment.  The  boy  or  girl  who  plunges 
directly  from  school  conditions  into 
work  conditions  is  likely  to  meet  many 
problems  which  he  cannot  solve  un¬ 
aided.  If  the  school  would  justify  it¬ 
self  as  a  truly  functioning  agency  of 
democracy,  it  must  go  with  its  gradu¬ 
ates  into  employment  and  remain  at 
their  sides  long  enough  to  render  all 
possible  assistance  in  adapting  them  to 
the  new  environment  in  which  they 
must  go  forward. 

The  American  Youth  Commission 
states  that  of  1,750,000  boys  and  girls 
in  this  country  who  leave  school  and 
college  each  year  to  hunt  jobs,  only 
one  in  four  has  had  proper  prepara¬ 
tion  for  work,  or  has  a  clear  idea  as 
to  just  what  kind  of  job  should  be 
sought.  In  the  State  of  New  York 
each  year  nearly  250,000  boys  and 
girls  are  graduated  or  leave  public 
schools.  Reports  indicate  that  many 
of  them  are  in  need  of  guidance,  pre¬ 
paration  for  useful  employment,  as¬ 
sistance  in  getting  employment.  Un¬ 
less  schools  do  something  about  this 
matter,  the  situation  is  bound  to  grow 
steadily  worse.  There  are  many  new 
factors  involved  in  obtaining  employ¬ 
ment  with  which  youth  should  be  fa¬ 
miliar  on  the  basis  of  training  received 
in  the  schools.  Organized  labor,  mech¬ 
anization  of  jobs,  requirement  of  skills, 
complexity  of  our  present-day  eco¬ 
nomic  life,  social  security  laws,  em¬ 
ployer  liability  acts,  and  many  other 
things,  good  enough  in  themselves, 
tend  to  set  up  numerous  hurdles  over 
which  youth  must  get  before  achiev¬ 
ing  occupational  stability.  All  of 
these  things  can  be  made  the  basis  of 
instruction  in  school  and  thus  become 
less  formidable  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
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making  satisfactory  occupational  ad¬ 
justment. 

Certain  other  factors  must  be  taken 
into  account  both  by  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  preparing  for  work. 
Initial  employment  age  requirements 
are  rising  to  eighteen  or  higher.  Em¬ 
ployers  prefer  mature  workers.  As 
long  as  they  can  get  them  they  will 
hire  that  kind.  Minimum  wage  laws 
tend  to  encourage  the  employment  of 
older  workers.  Workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  laws  cause  employers  to  become 
more  selective  in  their  search  for  new 
workers.  Preference  in  filling  jobs  is 
given  to  workers  with  experience.  Per¬ 
sonality,  defects  of  dress,  posture, 
voice,  and  the  like,  often  due  to  im¬ 
maturity,  turn  employers  away  from 
many  young  people  who  are  seeking 
employment.  There  are  certain  tech¬ 
niques  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  when  seeking  employment. 
These  techniques  should  be  taught 
boys  and  girls  before  they  face  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  a  job. 

Not  all  young  people  are  equally 
well  equipped  by  training,  initiative, 
and  resourcefulness  to  compete  for 
jobs  unaided.  Some  seem  to  secure 
jobs  easily;  others  have  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  but  succeed  in  the  end;  still 
others  flounder  about  without  obtain¬ 
ing  even  a  first  chance  to  show  what 
they  can  do.  No  amount  of  training 
can  be  depended  upon  to  equalize  the 
ability  of  young  people  to  apply  for 
and  succeed  in  obtaining  jobs.  There¬ 
fore  it  becomes  necessary  for  schools 
to  take  such  steps  to  render  assistance 
where  it  is  most  needed  when  young 
people  go  forth  in  search  of  wage-earn¬ 
ing  opportunity.  For  young  people 
generally  the  year  after  leaving  school 
is  the  crucial  one  and  help  given  then 
may  obviate  the  necessity  for  more  ex- 
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pensive  and  extensive  assistance  later. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
majority  of  business  teachers,  through 
lack  of  experience  in  the  business 
world,  may  not  be  competent  to  take 
the  hand  of  a  graduate  and  lead  him 
into  satisfactory  employment  at  the 
point  of  graduation.  Until  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  make  provision 
for  training  their  prospective  teachers 
to  handle  more  satisfactorily  the  place¬ 
ment  function,  this  most  important 
service  to  youth  is  not  likely  to  be  ef¬ 
fectively  rendered.  Until  more  teach¬ 
ers  of  vocational  business  subjects 
have  had  actual  occupational  contacts 
from  which  they  have  learned  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  occupational  life,  the 
graduates  of  our  commercial  depart¬ 
ments  are  not  likely  to  receive  the  as¬ 
sistance  they  need  in  making  their  oc¬ 
cupational  adjustment.  Until  school 
authorities  where  vocational  business 
training  is  being  given  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  placement  function 
and  free  some  of  the  time  of  business 
teachers  to  render  that  service,  the 
enormously  wasteful  present  practice 
of  withholding  placement  service  from 
those  who  need  it  will  continue. 

The  case  for  efficient  placement  ser¬ 
vice  as  one  of  the  functions  of  our 
business  training  department  may  be 
summed  up  by  noting  some  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  likely  to  be  derived  from  the 
organization  of  a  well-managed  place¬ 
ment  service. 

The  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  voca¬ 
tional  business  training  is  successful 
use  on  the  job.  Without  satisfactory 
placement  this  test  cannot  be  applied, 
and  consequently  the  quality  of  train¬ 
ing  being  given  at  great  expense  to 
society  can  never  be  known. 

Having  invested  a  goodly  amount  of 
money  in  the  training  of  young  people 
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for  occupational  life,  society  should 
see  to  it  that  the  social  service  which 
should  result  from  that  training  actu¬ 
ally  does  result  from  it  through  satis¬ 
factory  employment. 

Every  single  case  of  maladjustment 
in  occupational  life  puts  an  unneces¬ 
sary  financial  burden  on  society  which, 
in  the  end,  has  to  pay  the  bill. 

No  other  agency  should  be  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  economic  welfare  of 
youth  than  those  who  have  had  a  share 
in  the  preparation  of  youth  for  adult 
life  in  some  worthwhile  economic  ac¬ 
tivity.  No  other  agency  is  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  so  much  first-hand  useful 
knowledge  that  can  be  used  in  the 
placement  of  youth  at  school-leaving 
time. 

Certainty  that  the  school  will  stand 
by  at  school-leaving  time  and  assist  the 
student'  in  securing  employment  and 
adjusting  himself  to  it  should  be  a 
greater  motivation  in  the  school  life 
of  the  student  than  any  other  influ¬ 
ence  which  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  during  pre-emplovment 
years. 

A  worker’s  morale  should  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  thought  that  his 
school  is  still  standing  by  ready  to  as¬ 
sist  in  making  such  occupational  re¬ 
adjustment  as  may  be  required  from 
time  to  time.  While  one  may  like  to 
be  “on  his  own,”  it  always  is  some¬ 
what  heartening  to  know  that  some¬ 
one  is  standing  by  in  case  of  need. 

Personnel  problems  are  among  the 
most  difficult  and  costly  ones  with 
which  employers  have  to  deal.  Any¬ 
thing  that  tends  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
these  problems  should  be  an  economic 
gain  to  society  since  in  the  last  analy¬ 
sis  society  pays  the  cost  of  all  activi¬ 
ties  of  employers  of  labor. 

The  placement  function  properly 


handled  results  in  a  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  employment  which 
will  be  useful  in  the  performance  of 
the  guidance  function  during  the 
school  years  and  also  in  the  training 
of  young  people  for  occupational  life. 
In  almost  no  other  way  can  the  schools 
be  sure  that  their  training  is  keeping 
step  with  changing  requirements  in 
business. 

A  well-handled  placement  service 
will  assist  in  improving  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  school  through  imparting 
to  industrial  leaders  of  the  community 
and  others  a  better  understanding  of 
and  appreciation  for  what  the  school 
is  doing  for  the  youth  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  fact  that  schools  are  interested 
in  the  placement  of  their  students  will 
encourage  employers  to  improve  condi¬ 
tions  under  w’hich  young  people  begin 
their  occupational  careers,  lest  through 
contact  with  the  schools  bad  conditions 
receive  publicity  which  may  be  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  employer’s  enterprise.  In¬ 
teraction  between  schools  and  busint'ss 
through  the  placement  function  should 
be  mutually  advantageous  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  encouragement  of 
progress  towards  better  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  both  school  and  business. 

This  brief  summary  of  possible  ad¬ 
vantages  from  the  organization  of 
sound  placement  service  on  the  part 
of  schools  in  which  young  people  are 
being  trained  for  business  life  should 
be  enough  to  suggest  the  very  great 
importance  of  this  matter.  It  is  rec¬ 
ognized,  of  course,  that  there  are  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  the  way  of  oi^anizing  such 
a  service;  that  not  all  schools  are  in 
a  position  to  do  this  on  a  satisfactory 
scale;  and  that  in  a  few  places  the 
placement  function  is  being  fairly 
well  handled  by  some  other  agency. 
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The  cost  of  placement  service  ii  not 
to  be  overlo^ed.  It  is  understood 
that  wherever  public  placement  ser¬ 
vices  of  any  kind  are  in  existence, 
they  should  be  fully  utilized  by  the 
school  in  the  performance  of  its  place¬ 
ment  function.  Duplication  of  ser¬ 
vices  should  be  avoided.  Cooperation 
among  those  already  available  should 
be  encouraged.  The  burden  of  much 
of  the  work  involved  in  placement  may 
be  placed  upon  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  businesses  in  which  many 
of  the  schools’  graduates  are  employed. 
Employers’  organizations  should  be 
interested  in  helping  schools  perform 
their  placement  function.  While  a 


number  of  barriers  could  be  pointed 
out  as  standing  in  the  way  of  satis¬ 
factory  handling  of  this  placement 
problem  in  some  communities,  it  is 
not  easy  to  believe  that  any  one  of 
these  barriers  is  insurmountable,  if 
the  will  to  meet  this  responsibility 
squarely  and  effectively  is  present 
among  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  any  given  school. 
At  least  until  greater  effort  has  been 
put  forth  by  school  administrators  to 
deal  with  this  matter,  no  one  should 
take  too  seriously  any  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  placement  function  in 
any  community  is  one  which  the  local 
school  is  not  in  a  position  to  handle. 


EDUCATION  AND  VICTORY 

“Education  makes  good  men,  and  good  men  act  nobly, 
and  conquer  their  enemies  in  battle,  because  they  are  good. 
Education  certainly  gives  victory,  although  victory  some¬ 
times  produces  forgetfulness  of  education;  for  many  have 
grown  insolent  from  victory  in  war,  and  this  insolence  has 
engendered  in  them  innumerable  evils;  and  many  a  victory 
has  been  and  will  be  suicidal  to  the  victors ;  but  education 
is  never  suicidal.”  —  Athenian  in  Laws  SJ^l  C. 


THE  PROBLEM  of  the 

LOW-ABILITY  STUDENT 


By  HELEN 

At  the  outset  in  any  statement  con- 
^  cerning  what  are  called  “low 
ability”  students  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  this  designation,  which 
is  applied  to  large  numbers  of  students 
in  the  commercial  department,  merely 
indicates  that  on  the  basis  of  school 
record  these  students  either  lack  what 
is  called  scholastic  ability  or  have  not 
been  sufficiently  challenged  to  bring 
out  that  which  they  possess.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  many  who  fail  to 
make  good  in  course  work  in  school  or 
college  have  what  it  takes  to  succeed 
in  business.  Therefore,  it  should  be 
apparent  that  some  students  who  give 
no  evidence  of  scholastic  ability  may 
possess  a  kind  of  ability  that  is  more 
important  to  those  who  would  achieve 
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Editor^s  Note 

No  more  pressing  problems  con¬ 
fronts  business  educators,  and  more 
particularly  school  administrators, 
than  that  which  has  to  do  with  the 
countless  boys  and  girls  of  low  schol¬ 
astic  ability  now  futilely  attempting 
to  prepare  for  stenographic  and  book¬ 
keeping  positions  in  secondary  schools. 
Exclusion  of  these  young  people  from 
the  commercial  department  will  not 
solve  the  problem.  Providing  more 
suitable  business  courses  for  some  of 
them  might  help.  The  following  state¬ 
ment  presents  certain  views  on  this 
subject.  —  F.  G.  N. 


.  GAHIMER 

success  in  a  business  career.  So  in 
this  statement  the  term  “low  ability*’ 
will  be  used  merely  to  indicate  the 
probable  absence  of  one  kind  of  abil¬ 
ity  and  not  to  indicate  a  complete  lack 
of  ability. 

Statistics  are  not  necessary  to  show 
that  the  character  of  high  school  popu¬ 
lation  has  changed  greatly  in  recent 
years.  Young  people  remain  in  school 
longer;  those  who  in  previous  years 
have  dropped  out  usually  have  been 
pupils  of  low  ability  from  a  scholastic 
point  of  view.  They  were  the  ones 
who  became  discouraged,  who  could 
see  little  value  in  the  subjects  they 
were  pursuing,  who  preferred  to  try 
their  hand  at  work  for  wages  rather 
than  to  remain  in  school.  No  small 
proportion  of  the  increase  in  high 
school  attendance  has  come  from  this 
group.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
students  turn  to  business  education  be¬ 
cause  traditionally  it  has  prepared  for 
jobs,  and  for  them  there  is  but  one  ob¬ 
jective,  and  that  is  to  get  through 
some  kind  of  training  and  secure 
work.  Therefore  it  has  come  about 
that  the  commercial  department  is 
faced  with  a  major  part  of  the  task 
of  providing  offerings  suited  to  the 
abilities  and  interests  of  these  stu¬ 
dents.  But  in  the  face  of  this  chal¬ 
lenge,  this  department,  while  deplor¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  it  is  becoming  the 
dumping  ground  for  the  disposal  of 
the  unfit,  has  failed  in  the  main  to 
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adapt  its  offerings  to  new  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  classroom  and  also 
in  the  business  world. 

Changing  conditions  in  business 
have  brought  about  larger  offices, 
mechanization  of  office  work,  a  greater 
range  of  tasks  to  be  performed,  new 
and  quite  different  promotional  chan¬ 
nels,  and  wages  based  on  measured 
output  All  of  these  things,  and  many 
more  that  could  be  mentioned,  suggest 
modification  of  a  business  training 
program  that  was  set  up  to  meet  re¬ 
quirements  when  employment  condi¬ 
tions  were  radically  different. 

Our  present  business  courses  are 
specialized  in  terms  of  traditional 
jobs.  In  almost  every  survey  of  cuiv 
ricular  offerings  approximately  ninety 
out  of  every  hundred  high  schools  are 
offering  as  their  major,  if  not  their 
only  curriculum,  one  that  includes 
shorthand,  bookkeeping,  and  typewrit¬ 
ing,  either  together  in  a  single  pro¬ 
gram  or  separately  in  specializations. 
Since  stenographic  and  bookkeeping 
courses  demand  approximately  the 
same  qualifications  as  do  academic 
subjects,  commercial  education  has  be¬ 
come  selective  training  via  the  flunk- 
ingout  method,  or  has  had  to  bog 
down  in  its  attempt  to  achieve  voca¬ 
tional  objectives.  In  a  majority  of 
schools  it  is  only  through  the  failure 
method  that  even  slight  guidance  can 
be  accomplished. 

The  following  statement,  which  is 
based  on  a  comprehensive  examination 
of  this  matter,  sums  up  the  situation 
quite  well:'  “The  number  of  high 
school  bookkeepers  and  stenographers 
is  now  far  larger  than  the  number  of 
beginners  needed  by  employers,  conse¬ 


quently  during  the  past  year  few  of 
these  high  school  commercial  gradu¬ 
ates  were  able  to  secure  employment 
in  the  kinds  of  clerical  work  for  which 
they  thought  the  high  school  was  pre¬ 
paring  them.  .  .  .  Reports  indicate 
that  those  high  school  graduates  who 
have  secured  employment  have  accept¬ 
ed  positions  far  less  desirable  in  pay, 
promotional  opportunities,  and  in  kind 
of  work  required  than  the  positions 
which  they  believed  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept.  Shorthand  and  book¬ 
keeping  graduates,  when  employed  as 
general  office  clerks,  typists,  sales¬ 
people,  or  junior  store  employees,  are 
engaged  in  a  kind  of  work  for  which 
their  specialized  commercial  training 
has  given  them  little  preparation,  and 
little,  if  any,  basis  for  preference  in 
employment  and  promotion.  In  a 
sense  these  beginners  are  doing  a  kind 
of  work  for  which  they  were  not  pre¬ 
pared.” 

It  has  been  estimated  that  over  80% 
of  available  business  jobs  are  clerical 
and  selling,  or  other  service  jobs  in 
connection  with  distribution.  Yet 
clerical  training  of  the  non-steno- 
graphic  and  non-bookkeeping  varieties, 
and  training  for  distributive  occupa¬ 
tions  are  offered  in  but  a  negligible 
number  of  the  large  high  schools.  No 
figures  are  available  for  clerical  work 
but  it  has  been  estimated  that  only 
one  salesman  is  being  prepared  for 
every  thirty  available  jobs.  In  1837 
the  subjects  reported  to  the  Regents 
of  the  State  of  New  York  by  the  acad¬ 
emies  in  that  State  included  only 
bookkeeping  and  stenography.*  Now, 
more  than  a  century  later,  regardless 
of  changes  in  the  business  world,  and 
in  the  numbers  and  quality  of  students 


1  Di^st  of  Annual  Reports  of  State  Boards  for  VocaUonal  Education  to  the  Ofllca  of  Edu¬ 
cation  (Washington):  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Offlce  of  Education,  June  SO.  1084. 

8  Monroe,  P..  “Principles  of  Secondary  Education,’*  The  Macmillan  Company,  pass  88. 
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Attending  public  secondary  schools. 
Secondary  schools  still  are  offering 
only  the  traditional  curricula  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.  High  school 
principals  readily  admit  that  few  of 
their  commercial  graduates  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  meet  initial  job  requirements. 
Failure  to  reach  vocational  objectives 
is  inevitable  when  both  the  competent 
and  incompetent  are  enrolled  for  the 
same  courses  and  in  the  same  classes. 
Scores  of  surveys  of  occupational  op¬ 
portunity  have  been  made.  Each  one 
has  pointed  out  the  futility  of  the 
present  program  in  most  of  our 
schools.  Relatively  few  of  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  business  education  are  as 
yet  conscious  of  the  implications  of 
these  surveys  to  an  extent  that  prompts 
them  to  reorganize  their  offerings  in 
harmony  with  their  findings. 

If  and  when  an  inferior  student  is 
actually  prevented  from  pursuing 
available  vocational  business  curricu¬ 
la,  he  is  shunted  around  among  the 
courses  of  every  department,  thus  re¬ 
quiring  him,  because  he  is  inferior, 
to  make  increasingly  difficult  course 
adjustments.  He  is  denied  the  effec¬ 
tive  continuity  of  training  that  should 
be  provided  in  the  program  of  every 
student  the  school  undertakes  to  train. 
Such  a  student  has  no  opportunity  to 
experience  that  sense  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  which  develops  interest,  which 
is  itself  the  greatest  motivation  for 
learning  of  any  type.  The  claim  that 
such  a  student  is  “untrainable”  is  used 
to  hide  the  fact  that  no  effort  is  being 
made  to  provide  for  those  who  do  not 
successfully  fit  into  the  limited  train¬ 
ing  program  already  provided  by  the 
schools.  Finally,  one  of  two  things 
inevitably  results :  A  human  being,  la¬ 
beled  a  misfit,  bewildered,  resentful, 
indifferent,  discouraged  after  spend¬ 


ing  his  time  in  school  under  duress, 
drops  out  and  tries  to  plan  a  suitable 
economic  future  for  himself  without 
required  knowledge  or  skill;  or,  after 
persistent  sampling  of  the  school^s 
available  offerings,  he  acquires  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  credits  to  entitle  him 
to  a  diploma.  The  school  has  reward¬ 
ed  him  for  being  faithful,  though  fu¬ 
tile,  and  he,  clinging  hopefully  to  the 
belief  that  his  diploma  will  be  the  key 
to  opportunity  in  the  business  world 
finds  that  the  primary  question  which 
employers  ask  prospective  employees 
really  is.  What  can  you  do? 

Because  business  education  as  a 
whole  has  ignored  the  problem  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  different  levels  and  types 
of  pupil  ability  does  not  mean  that 
individual  commercial  teachers  in  in¬ 
dividual  schools  have  made  no  effort 
to  solve  this  problem.  Scarcely  an  is¬ 
sue  of  any  periodical  in  the  field  of 
business  education  fails  to  include  at 
least  one  article  on  “providing  for  in¬ 
dividual  differences  among  commer^ 
cial  students,”  or  “office  practice  and 
ability  levels,”  or  “commercial  depart¬ 
ment  meets  the  needs  of  limited  abil¬ 
ity.”  But  an  analysis  of  most  of  this 
literature  reveals  unsatisfactory  and 
sometimes  definitely  questionable  sug¬ 
gested  practices.  Training  for  per¬ 
sonal  use  and  consumer  values  are  be¬ 
ing  attempted  through  vocational 
courses.  Students  of  limited  ability 
are  being  given  “acquaintanceship” 
instruction  in  the  use  of  a  large  vari¬ 
ety  of  alleged  complicated  office  ma¬ 
chines.  Students  with  high  I.Q.’s  arc 
being  given  a  chance  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  bookkeeping  and  stenography, 
and  students  of  low  I.Q.’s  are  be¬ 
ing  permitted  a  choice  between  re¬ 
tailing  and  clerical  practice,  but  even 
these  limited  choices  are  more  often 
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on  paper  than  in  actual  practice.  In 
relatively  few  cases  are  suitable  op¬ 
tions  actually  being  properly  imple¬ 
mented  in  the  schools,  and  even  in 
those  few  cases  only  under  great  diffi¬ 
culties  can  real  choices  be  made.  The 
ftets  as  to  local  employment  oppoi> 
tunity,  and  as  to  the  pupils  capabili¬ 
ties  are  essential  to  the  development 
of  a  properly  diversified  training  pro¬ 
gram.  Such  facts  are  not  easily  ac¬ 
quired.  In  their  absence,  instruction 
for  the  lower  levels  of  ability  often  is 
little  more  than  a  gesture  that  shows 
consciousness  of  need  rather  than  a 
planned  program  to  meet  it. 

To  clearly  define  the  issue  involved 
with  respect  to  proper  diversification 
of  the  business  training  program,  to 
ascertain  and  fairly  present  the  ail¬ 
ments  for  such  a  program  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  students  of  widely  different 
abilities,  to  bring  about  general  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  program  that  seems  to 
meet  this  need  best  is  a  difficult  task, 
but  the  challenge  to  provide  a  more 
comprehensive  program  of  business  ed¬ 
ucation  for  young  people  at  different 
levels  and  tvpes  of  abilities,  aptitudes, 
and  interests  is  before  us.  Can  and 
will  our  vocational  business  training 
program  be  made  sufficiently  varied, 
comprehensive,  and  flexible  within  the 
limits  of  our  economic  resources,  and 
in  the  light  of  real  occupational  oppor¬ 
tunity,  to  permit  students  of  various 
levels,  degrees,  and  kinds  of  ability  to 
choose  successfully  the  training  best 
suited  to  their  needs  and  capabilities? 
Or  must  we  be  content  to  provide 
training  that  is  suitable  for  but  one 
kind  of  student  and  occupation  and 
force  all  kinds  to  take  it  or  leave  it! 
All  that  can  be  done  within  the  space 
of  this  statement  is  to  point  out  some 
of  the  contentions  of  those  who  stand 


in  the  way  of  progress  in  this  field 
and  perhaps  make  just  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  futility  or  impotency 
of  these  objections. 

It  is  contended  that  parents,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  employers  still  believe  that 
shorthand  and  bookkeeping  are  the 
keys  that  open  the  door  to  occupational 
opportunity  in  business.  Because  of 
this  traditional  view  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  employers,  other  subjects 
that  might  better  meet  the  needs  of 
students  of  various  levels  of  ability 
are  crowded  out  of  the  program.  In 
almost  every  family  there  is  at  least 
one  —  an  aunt,  uncle,  niece,  nephew, 
brother,  sister,  or  what  not  —  who  be¬ 
gan  a  business  career  by  the  shorthand 
or  bookkeeping  route.  So  in  the  minds 
of  many  these  routes  or  a  (xunbination 
of  them  are  the  only  ones  that  lead  to 
successful  employment.  Through  tra¬ 
ditional  practice  and  in  the  belief  that 
they  will  get  a  higher  grade  employee 
than  they  will  if  they  accept  someone 
without  this  training,  employers  regu¬ 
larly  ask  for  workers  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  shorthand  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing.  This  tends  to  perpetuate  the  fal¬ 
lacy  that  all  office  employees  are  need¬ 
ed  for  the  kinds  of  work  these  two 
subjects  represent. 

This  traditional  point  of  view  on 
the  part  of  the  public  is  a  problem  to 
be  met  and  not  a  valid  argument  for 
the  continuance  of  narrow  traditional 
training.  The  education  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  to  the  value  of  other  types  of 
business  training  is  an  important  task. 
Its  difficulty  should  not  deter  commer¬ 
cial  teachers  from  attempting  to  deal 
with  it.  Surely  no  one  would  ai^e 
that  because  people  persist  in  believ¬ 
ing  what  is  untrue,  no  one  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  modify  their  beliefs  with  ar- 
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guments  and  practices  that  are  found¬ 
ed  on  the  facts. 

Other  objectors  contend  that  busi¬ 
ness  lacks  a  blueprint  of  jobs  such  as 
will  make  it  possible  for  business  edu¬ 
cators  to  train  young  people  for  them. 
In  other  words,  only  the  stenographic 
and  bookkeeping  and  perhaps  the  typ¬ 
ing  jobs  have  blueprints  of  specifica¬ 
tions  that  can  be  made  the  basis  of 
training.  How  competent  one  must 
be  on  any  job  depends  more  or  less  on 
the  nature  of  the  job.  Since  we  do 
not  know  the  duties  of  these  newer 
jobs,  and  since  they  are  not  classified 
and  labeled  well  enough  to  enable  edu¬ 
cators  to  chart  a  course  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  young  people  to  meet  their 
requirements,  how  can  business  edu¬ 
cators  undertake  to  oflFer  training  for 
these  newer  positions  however  well 
they  might  meet  the  needs  of  low-abil¬ 
ity  students.  Again  it  may  be  urged 
that  lack  of  job  specifications,  produc¬ 
tion  standards,  and  exact  knowledge 
or  techniques  required  is  not  necessa¬ 
rily  a  barrier  to  the  establishment  of 
new  curricular  offerings.  As  in  the 
case  of  public  opinion,  it  merely  rep¬ 
resents  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  Job 
analyses  can  and  should  be  made  by  or 
for  those  who  are  charged  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  developing  new  kinds  of 
training.  Curricular  modification  does 
not  have  to  wait  upon  the  results  of  a 
nationwide  survey  of  occupational  re¬ 
quirements,  or  upon  universal  agree¬ 
ment  among  employers  as  to  what  new 
opportunities  exist  in  their  organiza¬ 
tions.  Local  surveys  have  been  found 
to  be  entirely  adequate  bases  for  cur¬ 
ricular  reconstruction.  Similar  sur¬ 
veys  can  be  made  in  almost  any  com¬ 
munity.  At  any  rate,  it  is  doubtful 
if  anyone  can  make  a  case  for  perpetu¬ 
ating  the  wrong  kind  of  instruction 


which  is  known  to  be  not  only  of  little 
value  but  in  many  cases  definitely 
harmful,  simply  because  all  of  the 
facts  on  the  basis  of  which  new  cur¬ 
ricula  should  be  established  are  not 
at  the  moment  known.  If  in  other 
areas  of  social  advancement  no  steps 
forward  had  been  taken  without  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  all  facts  involved, 
we  still  would  be  living  in  the  dark 
ages. 

We  lack  reliable  and  valid  prognos¬ 
tic  devices  for  appraising  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  boys  and  girls  and,  therefore, 
without  such  devices  a  more  varied 
program  of  business  training  might 
not  insure  to  each  student  the  kind  of 
training  he  is  best  able  to  pursue.  So 
runs  another  argument  against  cur^ 
ricular  reconstruction  in  this  field. 

Those  who  favor  a  more  flexible  pro¬ 
gram  point  out  that  there  are  already 
more  devices  for  the  appraisal  of  pu¬ 
pil  ability  than  most  business  educa¬ 
tors  have  been  willing  to  use ;  also  that 
there  is  greater  danger  in  proceeding 
with  our  present  practice  of  permit¬ 
ting  all  and  sundry  to  take  vocational 
bookkeeping  and  vocational  shorthand 
courses  without  properly  appraising 
their  aptitudes  and  abilities  with  re¬ 
spect  to  this  kind  of  training  than  pos¬ 
sibly  can  result  from  permitting  young 
people  to  prepare  for  less  exacting  but 
quite  different  jobs  without  first  being 
sure  that  they  have  exactly  what  it 
takes  to  succeed  to  a  high  degree  in 
these  less  known  and  perhaps  less  de¬ 
manding  but  worthy  oflBce  and  store 
jobs.  To  assume  that  students  with 
high  I.Q.’s,  or  with  reasonably  good 
scholastic  records,  will  succeed  as  book¬ 
keeper  or  as  stenographer  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  have  ability  to  pursue  these 
preparatory  subjects  with  some  d^ree 
of  success  is  sure  to  continue  to  cot- 
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demn  many  commercial  students  to 
failure  or  mediocrity  in  these  two 
most  demanding  of  the  clerical  occu¬ 
pations.  Mere  intelligence  or  scholas¬ 
tic  ability  is  not  enough  to  guarantee 
success  in  these  jobs.  Personality,  so- 
cial-mindedness,  personal  appearance, 
voice  control,  special  aptitudes,  abid¬ 
ing  interests,  ambition,  perseverance, 
industry,  and  health  all  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  any  attempt  to  achieve 
a  successful  business  career.  Thus  if 
no  vocational  business  training  is  of¬ 
fered  until  we  have  absolutely  depend¬ 
able  devices  for  the  measurement  of 
all  these  factors,  we  may  as  well  sus¬ 
pend  operations  pending  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  devices.  Most  thought¬ 
ful  business  educators  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  more  flexible  business 
training  program,  one  that  provides 
for  a  wider  range  of  student  ability, 
will  materially  lessen  the  mistakes  now 
being  made  through  the  use  of  the 
more  or  less  restricted  traditional  pro¬ 
gram. 

Another  group  of  objectors  contend 
that  business  doesn’t  want  low-ability 
students.  Employers  want  only  pro- 
motable  material.  Many  prefer  high 
school  graduates  who  have  had  no 
business  training  in  the  belief  that 
such  students  rank  higher  in  mental 
equipment.  Why  should  we  attempt 
to  prepare  people  of  mediocre  ability 
for  office  or  store  employment  ? 

There  is  an  abundance  of  evidence 
that  too  many  people  of  high  scholas¬ 
tic  attainment  on  any  payroll  is  likely 
to  make  an  employer  considerable 
trouble.  During  the  depression  women 
college  graduates  were  taken  on  by 
stores  in  large  numbers.  Finally  it 
became  apparent,  according  to  some 
authorities,  that  too  many  ambitious, 
well-educated,  promotable  people  were 


on  the  staff  —  many  more  than  can 
possibly  be  acconunodated  by  the  pro¬ 
motional  opportunities  available.  So 
it  is  (XHning  about  that  thoughtful  em¬ 
ployers  are  beginning  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  employing  for  different 
jobs  people  who  are  likely  to  succeed 
best  in  those  jobs  and  who  will  not  in 
every  case  be  expecting  definite  and 
early  promotion.  Of  course,  there 
must  always  be  a  sprinkling  of  people 
eligible  to  prepare  for  and  advance  to 
the  next  higher  levels  of  employment. 
But  to  assume  that  all  office  or  store 
employees  must  be  of  promotable  type 
is  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  similar 
promotion  for  aU  on  the  staff  of  a 
large  organization  simply  is  not  pos¬ 
sible. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
limitations  of  certain  kinds  of  office 
work,  though  they  are  less  than  most 
teachers  of  shorthand  and  bookkeeping 
believe,  should  be  indicated  to  prospec¬ 
tive  students  in  all  vocational  business 
training  courses.  It  is  quite  true  that 
many  of  those  now  enrolled  for  com¬ 
mercial  courses  would  be  well  advised 
to  give  up  those  courses  in  favor  of  in¬ 
dustrial  or  other  vocational  courses 
more  suited  to  their  interests  and  abil¬ 
ities,  but  in  spite  of  the  best  advice 
that  can  be  given  and  the  best  guid¬ 
ance  practice  that  can  be  employed, 
there  still  will  be  numerous  students 
in  the  commercial  department  who 
must  be  provided  for  outside  the  fields 
of  shorthand  and  bookkeeping.  This 
is  an  important  challenge  to  those  busi¬ 
ness  educators  who  believe  that  semi¬ 
skilled  and  even  unskilled  jobs  may 
offer  opportunity  for  training  suited  to 
their  requirements  even  as  do  the  bet¬ 
ter-known  and  more  highly  rated  jobs 
of  bookkeeper  and  stenographer. 

As  has  been  stated  above,  ability 
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does  not  always  unfold  in  tempo  with 
physical  and  mental  growth.  A  young 
person  may  show  evidence  of  little 
ability  during  the  school  years,  yet  be 
in  possession  of  much  of  it.  No  job 
can  bo  described  accurately  as  a 
“blind-alley”  job,  because  of  the  fact 
that  personality  and  character  traits 
play  an  important  part  in  one’s  occu¬ 
pational  success.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  about  15%  of  business  success  is 
due  to  technical  knowledge  and  about 
85%  to  personality  and  ability  to  get 
along  with  people.  At  any  rate,  soci¬ 
ety  has  need  of  the  services  of  all  of 
its  people  and  not  all  workers  can 
serve  on  the  same  level.  Any  useful 
employment  which  utilizes  to  the  full¬ 
est  one’s  aptitudes  and  abilities,  no 
matter  how  low  may  be  the  economic 
group  in  which  the  service  is  rendered, 
is  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  vocational  business 
training  program. 

Other  objectors  point  out  that  school 
training  is  not  necessary  for  all  of  the 
less  difficult  kinds  of  initial  jobs  in 
the  business  field.  Quite  so,  if  by 
school  training  is  meant  distinctly  spe¬ 
cialized  vocational  work.  But  there 
are  relatively  few  positions  in  offices 
or  stores  for  which  a  certain  amount 
of  pre-emplovment  training  in  related 
subjects  could  not  be  given  to  advan¬ 
tage.  There  is  as  yet  an  almost  com¬ 
pletely  unexplored  field  of  business 
training  which  is  more  or  less  compa¬ 
rable  to  that  given  in  the  “general 
shop”  of  the  industrial  field.  It  be¬ 
hooves  commercial  educators  to  find 
out  what  common  elements  enter  into 
these  newer  clerical  jobs  with  a  view 
to  establishing  at  least  one  course  — 
more  if  necessary  —  in  preparation 
for  them. 

Increased  specialization  leads  to  ex¬ 


ploitation  say  some  objectors  to  cur¬ 
ricular  reconstruction.  All  that  needs 
to  be  said  in  answer  to  this  point  of 
view  is  that  the  stenographic  program, 
the  bookkeeping  program,  and  the  typ- 
ing  program,  and  even  the  smattering 
of  clerical  work  that  is  given,  are  all 
specializations  and  that  as  far  as  is 
known,  none  of  them  has  led  to  ex¬ 
ploitation.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
other  specializations  might  have  that 
result.  At  any  rate,  it  is  safe  to  as¬ 
sume  that  exploitation  of  an  undesir¬ 
able  nature  will  not  follow  if,  and 
when,  a  larger  number  of  our  boys  and 
girls  are  trained  for  newer  kinds  of  of¬ 
fice  work,  until  someone  produces  evi¬ 
dence  that  proves  the  contrary. 

Without  amplification  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  other  objectors  con¬ 
sider  an  expanded  program  of  train¬ 
ing  impractical  from  an  administra¬ 
tive  point  of  view.  So-called  “con¬ 
sumer  etlucation”  is  put  forward  as  be¬ 
ing  better  for  low-ability  students.  It 
is  said  that  enrollment  in  courses  de¬ 
signed  to  prepare  for  less  demanding 
occupations  would  be  the  result  of  ex¬ 
clusion  from  other  courses,  thus  deny¬ 
ing  the  student  the  right  of  freedom  of 
choice  and  equality  of  opportunity. 
These  arguments,  with  outsupporting 
facts,  need  cause  no  great  concern.  It 
is  true  that  not  all  schools  can  afford 
to  give  more  kinds  of  training.  It  is 
equally  true  that  not  all  schools  now 
giving  the  limited  kind  of  business 
training  which  is  common  to  most 
schools  should  be  giving  that  kind  of 
training.  In  fact,  when  viewed  on  the 
basis  of  results  the  majority  of  small 
schools  should  abandon  the  futile  at¬ 
tempt  to  train  for  such  highly  demand¬ 
ing  jobs  as  bookkeeper,  stenographer, 
and  sales  clerk.  To  say  that  consumer 
education  is  a  proper  substitute  for 
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vocational  training  for  people  ^not 
qualified  to  take  the  traditional  couraea 
is  to  overlook  the  fact  that  even  auch 
people  muat  work.  They  muat  be 
given  auch  training  aa  will  help  them 
to  aecure  and  carry  on  in  a  worthwhile 
occupation  on  aome  level.  Their  need 
for  consumer  education  is  no  greater 
than  that  of  the  higher  ability  group, 
but  in  any  event,  oonaumer  education 
never  should  be  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  vocational  training.  All  that  need 
be  said  about  “freedom  of  choice”  in 
the  matter  of  enrollment  is  simply 
this:  The  time  yet  may  come  when 
it  will  be  considered  unwise  to  spend 
public  money  on  training  young  people 


to  do  things  they  are  not  capaUe  of 
doing  and  to  fill  positions  that  do  not 
exist  in  sufficient  quantity  or  charac¬ 
ter  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
enrolled  for  this  training. 

The  above  statement  merely  hints 
that  the  following  policy  should  be  es¬ 
tablished  :  The  vocational  business 
training  prt^ram  in  the  public  sec¬ 
ondary  school  should  be  diversified, 
comprehensive,  and  practical  enough 
within  the  limits  of  occupational 
portunity  to  permit  students  of  vari¬ 
ous  levels  and  types  of  ability  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  training  best  suited 
to  their  aptitudes  and  interests  as  pre¬ 
paration  for  business  employment. 


FROM  AUTUMN  SKY 

From  autumn  sky  the  stars  look  down 
Upon  the  silent  woods  and  fields. 

Where  summer’s  green  has  turned  to  brown. 
From  autumn  sky  the  stars  look  down. 

The  angels  smile  upon  the  town 

That  treasures  what  October  yields. 
From  autumn  sky  the  stars  look  down 
Upon  the  silent  woods  and  fields. 


Western  Reserve  University  Dr.  Frederick  Herbert  Adler 


WORK-EXPERIENCE 

An  ESSENTIAL  of  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHER  TRAINING 


By  Alice  C.  Wynne 


Elsewhere  in  this  number  of 
Education  there  is  a  oompre- 
hensive  statement  dealing  with 
the  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  occupa¬ 
tional  experience  is  desirable  as  a  part 
of  vocational  business  training  on  the 
secondary  school  level.  The  general 
conclusion  that  one  must  reach  on  the 
basis  of  this  article  is  that  such  expe¬ 
rience  is  an  essential  part  of  such 
training.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  “business  experience”  does  not 
properly  indicate  what  is  meant. 
Therefore  the  other  term  “occupa¬ 
tional  experience”  is  used.  This  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  experience  which  a 
teacher  should  have  had  should  have 
been  in  the  particular  vocational  field 
for  which  she  is  giving  training.  It 
is  not  enough  that  a  teacher  of  voca¬ 
tional  shorthand  shall  have  had  expe¬ 
rience  in  a  store,  for  example.  It  is 
ji  ^  4 

Editor’s  Note 

There  may  be  more  truth  than  fic¬ 
tion  in  the  old  saying  that  those  who 
can’t  do  certain  things  teach  others 
how  to  do  them.  It  is  likely  that  the 
best  proof  of  ability  to  do  things  is  a 
record  of  success  in  doing  them.  So 
the  contention  that  teachers  of  voca¬ 
tional  business  subjects  should  have 
such  a  record  is  worthy  of  careful  con¬ 
sideration. — F.  G.  N. 


important  that  his  experience  shall 
have  been  in  a  stenographic  position. 
It  is  not  enough  that  a  teacher  of  vo¬ 
cational  bookkeeping  shall  have  had 
experience  as  a  shipping  clerk.  It  is 
required  that  he  shall  have  had  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  bookkeeper.  So  with  the 
other  vocational  training  and  objec¬ 
tives  in  this  field  of  education. 

It  might  be  readily  admitted  that 
if  vocational  business  students  on  the 
secondary-school  level  are  to  be  given 
occupational  experience  as  a  part  of 
their  training,  teachers  of  those  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  more  intelligent  about 
the  requirements  of  jobs  on  which  they 
get  their  experience  than  would  be 
likely  in  the  cases  of  those  who  them¬ 
selves  had  never  functioned  on  the  job 
for  which  they  prepare  others.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that 
a  case  might  be  made  for  occupational 
experience  as  a  part  of  commercial 
teacher  training  even  though  this 
phase  of  vocational  training  on  the 
secondary-school  level  is  to  be  omitted. 
As  is  true  of  every  other  issue  in  any 
important  field  of  education,  there  are 
arguments  for  and  against  any  pro¬ 
posal  to  establish  a  national  policy  fa¬ 
vorable  to  inclusion  of  occupational 
experience  as  a  part  of  commercial 
teacher-training  programs. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  occupa¬ 
tional  experience  may  be  a  negative 
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factor  in  a  teacher’s  preparation  for  ment  in  a  suitable  position  is  the  irre- 


classroom  work,  or  that  it  may  be 
merely  a  neutral  factor.  Offices  differ 
in  the  style  and  manner  in  which  du¬ 
ties  arc  carried  out.  There  are  offices 
noted  for  their  efficiency  and  thorough¬ 
ness;  others  for  their  lack  of  both. 
Offices  vary  in  their  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  punctuality.  There  are  some 
in  which  high  standards  of  business, 
speech,  dress,  and  deportment  arc 
maintained;  others  which  permit  em¬ 
ployees  to  visit,  chat,  and  smoke  dur¬ 
ing  work  hours.  Large  offices  usually 
are  given  to  specialization.  A  clerk 
may  work  on  one  specific  task  day  af¬ 
ter  day,  never  seeing  the  entire  pic¬ 
ture.  A  clerk  in  a  well-organized 
small  office,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
have  every  opportunity  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  major  duties  that 
are  executed  in  every  office.  He  may 
have  every  opportunity  to  see  the 
whole  picture  of  office  procedure.  He 
will  learn  more  easily  and  quickly 
from  those  who  have  something  to  of¬ 
fer.  For  these  reasons  the  offices  or 
stores  offering  employment  should  be 
carefully  examined  before  the  student 
worker  is  placed.  However,  even 
when  the  procedures  found  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  office  do  not  square  with  best  the¬ 
ories  of  office  management,  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  possible  to  secure  from  contacts 
with  such  offices  important  and  desir¬ 
able  experience.  Much  will  depend  on 
the  intellectual,  physical,  and  social 
qualities  of  the  prospective  teacher  and 
the  care  and  intelligence  with  which 
preparation  for  this  experience  has 
been  made. 

The  length  of  time  to  be  devoted  to 
occupational  experience  will  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  conditions.  Surveys  tend 
to  show  that  a  minimum  of  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  eight  weeks’  full-time  employ- 


ducible  minimum  for  this  portion  of 
the  training  program.  Wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  more  experience  should  be  re¬ 
quired.  As  to  just  how  much  should 
be  included  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  an 
administrative  problem  which  must  be 
solved  by  each  institution.  One  thing 
seems  reasonably  clear :  in  setting  the 
time  to  be  required  analogous  reason¬ 
ing,  using  the  field  of  industrial  edu¬ 
cation,  should  not  be  followed  too 
closely.  It  still  may  bo  desirable  to 
require  eight  years  of  journeyman  ex¬ 
perience  of  those  who  are  preparing 
for  the  skill  trades,  but  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  this  amount,  or  any¬ 
thing  like  it,  should  be  required  of 
those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  voca¬ 
tional  clerical  subjects.  Furthermore, 
the  element  of  occupational  experience 
is  regarded  by  some  as  being  import 
tant  enough  to  justify  its  inclusion  on 
almost  any  basis,  even  though  a  clearly 
desirable  amount  of  it  cannot  be  as¬ 
sured. 

This  occupational  experience  may 
be  given  before,  during,  or  after  the 
r^ular  collie  program.  For  obvious 
reasons,  if  obtained  concurrently  with 
teacher  preparation,  it  probably  will 
be  more  effective  and  of  more  endui> 
ing  value,  taking  into  account  the  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  time  that  can  be  given 
to  it,  than  would  be  obtained  from  it 
if  given  before  training  is  begun  or 
after  it  is  finished.  Whenever  given, 
it  must  be  sufficiently  recent  to  insure 
that  it  is  up-to-date  in  a  world  of  fre¬ 
quent  occupational  change. 

To  be  most  effective  occupational 
experience  should  be  supervised.  De¬ 
tailed  reports  of  work  done  should  be 
made  regularly  by  those  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  or  store  best  qualified  to 
know  its  quality  and  scope.  The  re- 
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will  impart  breadth  of  vision  and  tol-  occupational  experience  as  a  part  of 


erance  to  his  trainees. 

Intangible  gains  from  occupational 
experience  may  be  even  more  valuable 
from  a  teaching  point  of  view  than 
will  be  those  tangible  skills  and  tech¬ 
niques,  however  important  they  may 
be.  The  somewhat  vague,  but  none¬ 
theless  real,  outcomes  of  job  contacts 
are  difficult  to  analyze  or  classify.  A 
belief  in,  and  an  appreciative  under¬ 
standing  of,  the  services  rendered  by 
business,  and  an  awareness  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  those  who 
serve  society  through  this  medium, 
should  result  from  even  a  relatively 
brief  period  on  a  productive  job.  The 
teacher  whose  imagination  has  been 
fired  by  the  inspiring,  exciting,  and 
satisfying  game  of  business  cannot 
but  impart  to  his  pupils  a  vision  of 
what  is  in  store  for  them.  Only  the 
teacher  of  experience  outside  the  class¬ 
room  can  be  depended  upon  to  blend 
in  proper  proportion  technical,  back¬ 
ground,  and  related  work  in  the  train¬ 
ing  he  gives.  Only  through  a  strict 
adherence  to  high  standards  of  conduct 
in  the  classroom  and  laboratory  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  training  can  there 
be  developed  right  attitudes  and  points 
of  view  such  as  will  make  for  easy  and 
successful  occupational  adjustment  on 
the  job.  Only  teachers  who  have 
sensed  the  importance  of  these  things 
through  work  experience  are  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  administer  a  classroom  or  lab¬ 
oratory  in  accordance  with  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  office  management. 

The  above  comments  favorable  to 


teacher  training  are  based  on  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  literature  bearing  on 
this  phase  of  business  education.  Most 
authorities  seem  to  agree  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  work  experience  for  prospec¬ 
tive  commercial  teachers.  Such  objec¬ 
tion  as  there  is  to  the  inclusion  of  this 
element  in  the  training  program  is 
based  on  what  the  writer  believes  to 
be  undue  magnification  of  difficulties 
involved  in  organizing  and  adminis¬ 
tering  a  program  of  cooperative  train¬ 
ing.  As  has  been  said  in  reference  to 
this  matter  in  the  article  on  coopera¬ 
tive  training  for  secondary-school  stu¬ 
dents,  organizational  and  administra¬ 
tive  difficulties  should  be  regarded  as 
challenges  to  the  ingenuity  of  business 
teachers  and  not  as  insurmountable 
barriers  in  the  way  of  progress  in  this 
field  of  education. 

It  is  somewhat  disheartening  to  find 
that  a  recent  survey  of  business  teach¬ 
er-training  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  forty-eight  states  reveals  not  a 
single  institution  in  which  substantial 
work  ejqierience  is  required  as  a  part 
of  commercial  teacher-training.  Here 
again  is  a  challenge  for  the  National 
Council  for  Business  Education  to  con¬ 
sider.  Until  a  national  policy  with 
respect  to  this  matter  is  established,  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  real  progress  will 
be  made  in  a  program  of  business 
training  which,  as  at  present  organ¬ 
ized,  can  be  charged  with  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  many  of  the  defects  in  voca¬ 
tional  business  training  programs  on 
the  secondary-school  level. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
in  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

By  Dorothy  D.  Davidson 


CONSENSUS  in  favor  of  re¬ 
quiring  work  experience  as  a 
part  of  vocational  business  train¬ 
ing  is  rapidly  becoming  a  reality. 
Just  what  effect  the  defense  program 
will  have  on  developments  in  this 
area  of  business  training  cannot  be 
known  at  this  time.  But  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  additional  part-time  programs 
will  be  developed  in  many  localities. 
Therefore,  a  brief  word  concerning 
what  should  be  done  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  development  of  a  plan  for  giv¬ 
ing  work  experience  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
though,  because  of  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram  or  for  other  reasons  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  set  up  part-time  train¬ 
ing  programs  in  certain  communities, 
it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  commu¬ 
nity  in  which  the  groundwork  for  this 
move  when  the  time  comes  to  make  it 
cannot  be  laid  at  the  present  time. 

♦  j*  ♦  ♦  ji 

Editor^s  Note 

Few  employers  know  what  schools 
are  doing  in  the  way  of  training  young 
people  for  clerical  and  store  service. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  evidence 
that  unless  schools  offering  vocational 
business  training  take  steps  to  remedy 
this  situation  much  of  the  training 
given  will  remain  more  or  less  futile 
from  a  placement  point  of  view.  Hence 
the  timeliness  of  this  brief  statement. 
—  F.  G.  N. 


No  school  administrator  should  un¬ 
dertake  to  establish  a  part-time  train¬ 
ing  program  without  first  making  sure 
that  employers  who  are  to  have  a  part 
in  that  program  are  well  informed  as 
to  its  objectives,  their  part  in  it  and 
the  worthwhileness  of  such  a  venture. 
This  means  that  the  school’s  program 
of  training  must  be  sold  to  employers. 
In  fact,  in  some  localities  the  schools 
themselves  must  be  placed  on  a  surer 
footing  of  clear  understanding  before 
business  men  will  take  seriously  any 
claims  they  may  make  as  to  the  fitness 
of  their  graduates  for  employment. 

A  successful  cooperative  part-time 
training  program  must  rest  upon  some 
foundation  other  than  that  of  employ¬ 
ers’  willingness  to  undertake  to  coop¬ 
erate  merely  as  a  social  service  or  to 
indicate  their  good  will  towards  the 
school.  The  employer  who  cannot  see 
in  a  part-time  program  the  mutual 
advantage  which  is  inherent  in  such  a 
program  should  be  denied  an  oppoi> 
tunity  to  participate  in  it.  This  be¬ 
ing  so,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  an  effort  be  made  to  sell  the 
school’s  program  of  training  and  its 
product  to  business  men  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  This  means  that  someone  or 
some  group  must  do  public  relations 
work  of  a  very  high  order  before  the^ 
ground  is  prepared  for  cooperative 
training. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  this  de^ 
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tired  result  too  much  reliance  should 
not  be  placed  upon  occasional  contacts 
between  business  educators  and  local 
employers.  Business  men  should  be 
asked  to  speak  to  commercial  students ; 
commercial  teachers  should  seek  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  tell  about  their  training  pro¬ 
gram  to  groups  of  business  men;  but 
there  are  many  other  ways  in  which 
employers  can  be  brought  to  a  clearer 
understanding  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  schools  and  of  what  the  schools  can 
do  for  them. 

Membership  in  community  service 
clubs  and  in  business  organizations  of 
other  kinds  is  an  excellent  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  permanent  contacts.  Diffidence  of 
business  men  when  in  the  presence  of 
educators  (a  hang-over  from  school 
days)  soon  wears  off  as  through 
service-club  contacts  each  comes  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  other  better. 

The  first  step  in  the  achievement  of 
a  closer  relationship  to  business  should 
be  taken  by  the  business  educator  who 
at  the  moment  is  in  a  better  position 
to  understand  the  importance  of  this 
relationship  than  is  the  employer  who 
has  given  the  matter  little  or  no 
thought.  Almost  any  service  club  or 
local  businessmen’s  organization  will 
welcome  an  application  for  member¬ 
ship  on  the  part  of  a  business  educa¬ 
tor  who  is  sufficiently  interested  in 
their  problems  to  an  opportunity 
to  work  with  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  voca¬ 
tional  business  training  department 
can  function  satisfactorily  without 
wise  counsel  that  an  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  of  business  men  should  be  able  to 
give.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the 
need  for  this  kind  of  cooperation  is 
recognized  by  so  few  business  educa¬ 
tors.  As  a  first  step  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  vocational  training  programs 


in  the  industrial  field  or  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  field  a  suitable  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  is  organized.  Members  of  such 
a  committee  may  be  chosen  from  local 
business  men’s  organizations  or  on  an 
individual  basis.  In  selecting  the 
members  of  this  committee  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  include  men  and  women 
who  are  recognized  authorities  in  their 
field,  who  are  likely  to  be  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  committee,  who  can 
be  depended  upon  to  give  some  thought 
to  the  training  problems  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  who  will  be  genuinely  co¬ 
operative  in  the  undertaking.  People 
who  know  how  to  give  advice  without 
attempting  to  dictate  what  shall  be 
done  make  most  useful  committee 
members.  Men  and  women  who  are 
willing  to  work  for  the  good  of  the 
cause  as  a  whole  and  without  regard 
for  selfish  interest  are  the  kind  to 
look  for. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  contact 
between  school  and  business  may  be 
well-conceived  publicity  of  many  kinds 
through  various  mediums.  Frequent 
brief  articles  and  reports  in  the  local 
press  will  help.  Mimeographed  re¬ 
ports  to  be  circulated  among  business 
men  are  sure  to  be  productive  of  good 
results  if  they  are  carefully  prepared 
and  intelligently  distributed.  Inex¬ 
pensive  and  enlightening  pamphlets, 
printed  perhaps  by  the  school  printing 
department,  can  be  used  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  Someone  to  pass  on  interest¬ 
ing  items  to  newspaper  reporters,  not 
occasionally  and  accidentally  but  regu¬ 
larly  and  in  accordance  with  a  plan, 
is  one  good  way  to  insure  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  public  relations.  Publicity, 
propaganda  if  you  will,  when  used  in¬ 
telligently  and  for  the  legitimate  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  known  the  work  of  the 
local  school  to  those  who  have  a  stake 
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in  its  success,  may  be  the  most  potent 
tool  with  which  to  pave  the  way  for 
cooperative  training. 

Occasional  exhibits  of  work  done  in 
the  business  departments,  to  which 
employers  are  invited,  cannot  fail  to 
arouse  interest  in  connection  with  such 
exhibits.  Conferences  on  business  ed¬ 
ucation  in  its  relation  to  initial  em¬ 
ployment  may  be  scheduled.  A  judi¬ 
cious  selection  of  conferees  from  the 
field  of  business  and  of  education 
should  bring  good  results. 

A  well-organized  placement  depart¬ 
ment  with  adequate  facilities  for  car¬ 
rying  on  its  work  should  be  able  to 
keep  before  the  public  the  work  that 
is  being  done  in  the  local  schools. 
Through  such  an  activity  the  habit  of 
coming  to  the  school  for  junior  work¬ 
ers  can  be  developed  among  employers 
in  the  community. 

Frank  discussion  as  to  the  relative 
unimportance  of  a  high-school  diploma 
as  compared  with  a  certificate  of  profi¬ 
ciency  should  bring  employers  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  need  for 
a  certain  amount  of  pre-employment 
training.  A  certificate  of  proficiency 
based  on  some  such  measures  of  re¬ 
sults  of  teaching  vocational  business 
subjects  as  the  National  Clerical  Abil¬ 
ity  Tests  should  go  far  towards  estab¬ 
lishing  confidence  in  the  work  of  the 
school. 

A  brief  summary  of  steps  that  have 
been  taken  in  the  city  in  which  the 
writer  teaches  may  be  of  interest. 

The  local  branch  of  the  National 
Office  Management  Association  is  the 
organization  in  cooperation  with  which 
public  relations  work  has  been  carried 
on.  The  principal  and  the  supervisor 
of  Uie  business  department  of  the  com- 

*  Information  conoemlns  thia  procram  may 
on  Tasts,  IS  LAwranca  Hall,  Kirkland  Straat,  C 


mercial  high  school  are  members  of 
this  organization. 

Every  month  there  is  a  luncheon 
meeting  in  the  school  tearoom.  From 
three  to  five  different  teachers  are  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  each  of  these  meetings 
so  that  over  a  period  of  a  year  every 
teacher  has  attended  at  least  one  such 
meeting. 

Specific  topics  of  mutual  interest 
are  decided  upon  beforehand  and  mim¬ 
eographed  copies  of  the  important 
points  to  be  considered  are  sent  to  all 
teachers. 

Departmental  meetings  are  held  at 
frequent  intervals  during  the  year. 
Five  or  six  key  employers  are  invited 
to  these  meetings,  where  there  is  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  acquainted  and  to  dis¬ 
cuss  problems  of  mutual  interest. 

Prior  to  the  date  set  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Clerical  Ability  Testing  Pro¬ 
gram  (sponsored  by  the  National  Of¬ 
fice  Management  Association  and  the 
National  Council  for  Business  Educa¬ 
tion)*  a  dinner  meeting  was  arranged. 

At  this  meeting  50  office  managers, 
160  students  (those  who  were  expectr 
ing  to  take  the  National  Clerical  AIhI- 
ity  Tests),  40  commercial  teachers, 
and  a  number  of  officials  of  the  school 
were  present.  Following  the  dinner 
and  discussion  of  selected  topics,  there 
was  a  student  demonstration  of  skill 
in  doing  office  work.  This  one  “get- 
together”  and  demonstration  resulted 
in  the  employment  of  several  seniors 
for  jobs  immediately  upon  graduation.  i 

Later,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
local  branch  of  N.  O.  M.  A.,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Clerical  Ability  Tests  were 
given  and  the  results  made  known  to 
those  to  whom  graduates  of  the  school 
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moet  naturally  would  look  for  employ-  Cooperative  training  (work  experi¬ 
ment  ence)  is  an  essential  part  of  sound  vo- 

Of  course,  in  the  operation  of  a  pub-  cational  business  training.  Wherever 
lie  relations  program  such  as  has  been  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  part-time  train- 
outlined  briefly  above,  new  activities  ing  should  be  offered.  W^herever,  for 
sre  included  from  year  to  year,  ^o  temporary  reasons,  a  cooperative  plan 
single  program  can  be  good  enough  to  for  giving  this  training  is  not  feasible, 
be  perpetuated  in  any  city.  No  pro-  gteps  should  be  taken  to  lay  the 
gram  probably  is  sufficiently  flexible  groundwork  for  such  a  plan  through 
to  be  equally  useful  in  all  cities,  but  establishing  closer  relationships  be- 
one  that  has  been  found  to  be  effective  t^^een  schools  and  employers.  Where 
in  Cleveland  should  be  suggestive  of  ^^ere  seems  to  be  practically  no  pros- 
steps  that  could  be  taken  to  oi^niae  being  able  to  establish  co- 

a  similar  activity  with  local  consider-  vocational  business  training, 

ations  m  nain  in  any  con^unity  g^hool  authorities  should  consider  care- 
where  vocation.!  buemeea  training  i. 

being  given.  ,  ,  .  ing  should  be  continued. 

Another  workable  plan  for  keeping  °  . 

school  and  employer  in  contact  with  Every  tocher  of  v^tional  business 
each  other  is  one  which  requires  that  «;^b]ect8  should  ask  himself  this  ques- 
each  commercial  teacher  shall  under-  ^ow  many  employers  of  cleri- 

take  to  establish  contact  with  a  select-  workers  do  I  know  well 

ed  employer  and  maintain  that  con-  enough  to  ask  them  for  advice  in  con¬ 
tact  throughout  the  year.  Such  con-  with  the  training  program? 

tacts  should  result  in  mutual  under-  How  many  of  those  whom  I  know 
standing  of  the  many  difficult  prob-  I  approached  on  this  subject  duiv 

lems  involved  in  the  training  of  youth  iiig  the  past  year  ?  How  may  I  best 
for  employment  and  in  the  selection  make  progress  in  this  field  of  teaching 
of  beginning  workers  for  office  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  current 
store  positions.  school  year? 
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PRINTING  and  BOOKBINDING 

WE  posMM  unexcelled  faclUUee  for  edlt- 
ins  and  prtntins  your  school  or  colleae 
papers,  ^nd  us  your  MSS.  for  examlna- 
Uon  and  ret  our  rates.  Our  Bindery  Is  thor¬ 
oughly  able  to  handle  repair  work.  Public 
snd  School  Libraries  sre  our  speclalUes. 
Our  School  supplies  are -second  to  none. 
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tional  Youth  Administration,  have 
materially  aided  the  entire  project. 

Students  completing  the  required 
thirty-six  credits  are  encouraged  to  re¬ 
turn  for  a  third  winter  to  complete 
additional  optional  subjects.  Several, 
who  were  able  to  meet  college  entrance 
requirements,  have  enrolled  in  regular 


college  classes.  A  questionnaire  study 
of  former  students  has  definitely 
.shown  that  this  training  has  aided 
most  students  in  finding  suitable  em¬ 
ployment,  or  in  making  beneficial  im¬ 
provements  upon  their  own  farms. 
The  program  in  all  of  its  major  and 
essential  phases  will  be  continued. 
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-H  EDITORIAL 

EDUCATION  and  WAR 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


Gradually  we  learn  what  are 
the  eeaential  things  —  the  atne 
qua  turn’s.  In  war  we  recently 
have  had  interesting  experiences  in 
that  direction.  We  found  ourselves 
with  a  new  arm  in  the  air.  It  looked 
exceedingly  dangerous,  and  for  a  year 
or  two  even  the  wisest  of  us  might 
have  said  it  was  decisive.  At  the  same 
time  we  saw  some  remarkable  suc¬ 
cesses  made  with  motor-transported 
troops  aided  by  motor-driven,  steel- 
protected  artillery  —  tanks,  in  other 
words.  Well,  for  a  year  or  two  the 
whole  conception  of  a  really  good  army 
seemed  changed.  Infantry,  the  old 
standby,  seemed  merely  a  minor  unit. 
But  now,  with  six  months  of  the  Rus- 
sian-Nazi  campaign  passed,  with  a 
year  of  aerial  warfare  over  England 
and  over  the  low-countries  gone  by, 
with  a  year  or  two  of  experience  with 
the  air  arm  versus  armored  war  vessels 
as  history,  we  begin  to  see  what  it  is 
going  to  take  to  win  a  war.  It  is  in¬ 
fantry — ^well-trained  human  beings  in 
numbers.  We  know  that  only  foot 
soldiers  in  Berlin  will  mean  the  sort 
of  victory  we  should  have. 

Isn’t  there  a  parallel  to  all  this  in 
the  educational  “war”  f 

As  with  the  air  force  in  real  war, 
we  have  had  a  remarkable  development 
in  visual  and  audio-visual  education. 
Learning  through  still  pictures,  mov¬ 
ing  pictures,  and  sound  pictures  looked 
like  something  sweeping,  revolution¬ 


ary,  and  marvelous.  It  seemed  like 
great  short  cut  Like  air  warfare,  it 
appeared  —  to  many  at  least  —  deci¬ 
sive. 

As  with  tanks  in  real  warfare,  we 
thought  we  found  something  over¬ 
whelmingly  effective  in,  say,  the  test¬ 
ing  program.  The  methods  looked 
like  the  answer  to  a  prayer  —  of  a  sci¬ 
entifically-minded  educator,  at  least 

As  with  the  submarine  in  real  war¬ 
fare,  we  thought  we  had  something 
devastating  in  some  one  of  the  new 
methods  of  education  —  the  activity 
method,  for  example.  The  new  man¬ 
ner  of  action  looked  immensely  pro¬ 
mising. 

As  with  the  use  of  parachute  troqM 
in  real  war,  we  thou^t  we  discovered 
something  of  great  significance  when 
we  found  how  poorly  so  many  students 
read  and  we  developed  new  devices  to 
meet  deficiencies.  Let’s  put  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  reading,  we  decided,  and  we 
did  —  double,  triple,  quadruple.  We 
haven’t  run  the  'thing  into  the  ground, 
have  we  I 

Now,  as  in  war,  we  are  beginning 
to  find  what  are  the  essentials  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  what  are  the  supplementary 
devices.  Well  used,  visual  education 
is  an  excellent  supplement.  Wisely 
used,  the  testing  program  will  promote 
the  education  process  effectively.  Em¬ 
ployed  with  discretion,  the  activity 
method  brings  just  the  results  we 
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want.  Earnestly  developed  at  the 
right  place  —  a  matter  which  we  have 
not  fully  worked  out  as  yet  —  empha¬ 
sis  on  reading  is  something  we  should 
make.  But  the  essential  thing  is  the 
“infantry.”  And  what’s  that?  It  is 
effective  personal  instruction  by  a 
teacher.  As  with  the  infantry,  it  is 
not  a  class  of  machines ;  it  is  a  case  of 
persons  —  persons  in  contact  with 
other  persons,  striving  for  a  result  in 


persons  that  only  other  persons  can 
accomplish.  The  teacher  must  be  the 
great  person,  a  representation  to  pu¬ 
pils  of  what  they  ought  to  be  like,  a 
canny  personality  who  knows  how  to 
get  results  with  the  younger  persons 
entrusted  to  him  (or  to  her  —  the  sex 
division  to  be  especially  noted  here). 

And,  by  the  way,  who  would  want 
the  education  “infantry”  to  be  any¬ 
thing  else? 
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A  Diai^ostic  Study  of  Students’  Dlf- 
flenltles  in  Oeneml  Xathemstica  in  Tirst 
Tear  College  Work.  By  Elizabeth  N. 
Boyd,  Teachere  College,  1940.  123  pp. 

and  Appendices  30  pp. 

Hits  study  is  worth  reading  for  sereral 
reasons.  It  is  a  serious  study  at  the  Doc¬ 
torate  level  well  planned  and  w'ell  carried 
out.  It  shows  a  scheme  of  informal  test¬ 
ing  that  lends  Itself  to  easy  imitation  by 
interested  teachers.  It  particularly  em¬ 
phasizes  the  teaching  value  of  a  regular 
testing  program  articulated  cloaely  and 
almost  daily  with  the  work  that  is  being 
taught. 

Final  conclusions  from  the  study  are 
scarcely  to  be  expected  except  in  the  most 
general  terms.  The  study  makes  It  evi¬ 
dent  that  failure  on  the  part  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  is  due  to  causes  which  can  be  detected 
by  careful  testing.  A  considerable  per¬ 
centage  of  students  fail  to  understand  the 
question;  they  fail  because  of  absence  of 
basic  knowledge  such  as  that  involved  in 
simple  fractions  or  in  simple  algebraic 
computation.  It  is  evident  too  that  stu¬ 
dents  do  not  learn  well  without  careful 
teaching.  In  other  words,  the  textbook 
slone  is  not  sufficient.  Demonstration, 
repetition,  and  explaining  are  all  needed 
to  supplement  the  textbook. 

There  are  many  minor  conclusions  and 
throughout  there  are  thought-provoking 
situations  which  will  justify  careful  read¬ 
ing  whether  one  Is  teaching  mathematics 


at  the  university  level  or  mathematics  at 
any  other  level  or  other  subjects  than 
mathematics.  We  have  here  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  study  in  the  field  of  teaching. — Gut  M. 
Wilson,  Boston  University. 

Principles  of  Secondary  Bdueation.  By 
Rudyard  K.  Bent  and  Henry  H.  Krtman- 
berg.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New 
York,  1941.  594  pp.  $3.00. 

Of  texts  in  principles  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  there  appears  to  be  no  end.  This 
statement  is  in  no  way  a  criticism  of  the 
present  volume.  Indeed  this  book  is  one 
of  the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive 
that  have  come  to  this  reviewer’s  desk  in 
many  weeks.  The  authors,  both  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Arkan¬ 
sas,  have  succeeded  in  painting  a  broad 
picture  of  the  present  status  of  secondary 
education  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States 
today.  An  attempt  is  made  to  provide 
the  answers  to  such  major  questions  as: 
What  is  the  secondary  school  trying  to 
do?  How  is  it  organized  so  as  to  accom¬ 
plish  its  purpose?  How  is  the  curriculum 
organized  and  what  modifications  in  prac¬ 
tices  seem  to  be  inevitable?  What  part 
does  the  individual  teacher  play  in  the 
business  of  secondary  education?  In  what 
direction  is  secondary  education  going? 
The  history  of  secondary  education  in  this 
country  from  the  days  of  •  the  Latin 
School  to  the  present  is  tersely  told. 
Comparison  with  current  (pre-Hitler) 
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practices  abroad  helps  in  setting'  forth  the 
essentially  democratic  character  of  Amer¬ 
ican  secondary  schools.  One  might  wish 
for  a  more  extended  and,  perhaps,  a  more 
realistic  approach  to  the  problem  of  roca- 
tional-industrial  and  Tocational-technical 
education  on  the  secondary  level.  Bent 
and  Kronenberg  is  adequately  suited  as  a 
text  for  the  courses  now  traditionally  la¬ 
beled  Principles  of  Secondary  Education, 
the  High  School,  Secondary  Education,  or 
the  Secondary  School.  One  of  the  unique 
features  of  the  volume  is  the  skillful  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  authors  have  combined 
the  historical  treatment,  comparative  edu¬ 
cation,  and  such  topics  as  adolescent  psy¬ 
chology  and  individual  differences  with 
the  other  aspects  of  secondary  education. 
— William  P.  Seaks,  Jb.,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Group  Methods  of  Studying  Occupa¬ 
tions.  By  Mildred  Lincoln  BilHnga.  In¬ 
ternational  Textbook  Company.  Scranton. 
Pa.,  1»41. 

This  is  a  revision  of  the  author’s  earlier 
book.  Teaching  About  Vocational  Life. 
The  experiences  that  Dr.  Billings  has  had 
in  teaching  classes  in  educational  and  vo¬ 
cational  information,  and  counseling  in 
the  public  schools  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  has  provided  a  rich  background  for 
the  materials  and  methods  presented  in 
this  text.  Vocationai  guidance  counselors 
and  home-room  teachers  who  carry  on 
guidance  services  will  want  to  have  this 
book.  They  will  find  it  helpful  and  im¬ 
mensely  practical.  A  splendid  bibliogra¬ 
phy  is  not  the  least  of  the  volume’s  high 
spots.  —  William  P.  Scabs,  Jb.,  New  York 
University. 

A  Treasury  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 
Eldited  by  Deemt  Taylor.  Illustrated  by 
Lucille  Coreot.  Arrangements  by  Dr.  Al¬ 
bert  Birtnay.  Simon  and  Schuster,  New 
York.  1941.  406  pp.  $5.00. 

The  present  reviewer  hopes  that  out  of 
all  the  discussions  on  curriculum  revision 
and  on  core  curriculum  there  will  evolve 
among  educators  a  unanimity  of  opinion 
to  list  among  the  requirements  for  the 
good  life  a  course  of  enjoyment  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
defend  the  inclusion  of  such  a  course  in 


the  school  experience  of  everyone  and  the 
grounds  upon  which  such  a  defense  might 
rest  would  must  assuredly  be  far  firmer 
earth  than  that  upon  which  many  of  the 
traditional  school  subjects  are  shored. 
But  meanwhile,  when  all  these  core  cur¬ 
riculum  discussions  are  being  waged,  here 
is  a  volume  for  every  school  library.  Here 
within  the  covers  of  a  most  beautiful  book 
are  one  hundred  and  two  songs  from  ele¬ 
ven  operettas.  The  book  has  been  de¬ 
signed  for  singing,  for  playing,  for  read¬ 
ing,  and,  above  all,  for  enjoying.  School 
folk  will  find  in  it  hours,  nay  years,  of 
pleasure.  The  illustrations  (and  there  are 
eleven  in  grand  color  and  many,  many 
more  in  black-and-white)  are  superb.  The 
arrangements  are  simple  enough  to  be 
played  by  the  average  amateur.  Deems 
Taylor  has  written  a  sparkling  essay  as 
a  preface  to  each  of  the  eleven  operettas. 
— William  P.  Scabs,  Jb.,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 
By  Cheater  W.  Wright.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  New  York.  1941.  XXVII  and 
1020  pages.  $4.00. 

'The  author  of  this  encyclopaedic  vol¬ 
ume  surveys  the  economic  history  of  the 
United  States  from  the  days  of  the  first 
settlements  on  these  shores  down  to  the 
troubled  years  of  the  1940’s.  The  econo¬ 
mic  progress  made  by  the  American  people 
is  described  in  chapters  that  are  well  or¬ 
ganized  and  competently  written.  Graphs 
and  maps  have  been  used  profusely  to 
supplement  tbe  written  word.  About  half 
the  book  deals  with  the  period  since  1860. 

The  economic  problems  attendant  upon 
war  ere  stressed  and  the  author  graphi¬ 
cally  i.ndicates  the  problems  that  arose  in 
the  wake  of  the  Revolution,  the  War  be¬ 
tween  the  States,  and  the  first  World  War. 
A  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  analysis 
of  the  main  facts  responsible  for  the 
achievements  made  on  this  continent  since 
its  settlement.  The  volume  runs  to  over 
a  thousand  pages  and  this  may  disturb 
some  who  might  wish  to  use  the  book  as 
a  text.  However,  tbe  volume  is  ideally 
suited  for  just  sucb  a  text  for  a  year 
course. — William  P.  Scabs,  Jb.,  New  York 
University. 


